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PREFACE. 



The distinguishing feature of this book is that, instead 
of trying to teach spelling by requiring children to learn 
by hearty and afterwards rehearse long columns of words, 
it offers a series of passages, gradually increasing in 
difficulty, with the words of which, by slow and repeated 
reading, the sight may be so impressed that the pupils 
may be able to write them correctly from dictation. 
And the further object of the book is that, by a course 
of such discipline, the eye may gradually acquire the 
power of retaining the orthography of words as it passes 
over them in ordinary reading. The author's experience 
gives him confidence in asserting that this method will 
prove greatly advantageous both in making the thorough 
acquisition of words easy and interesting to the pupils, 
and in curtailing the labour of the teacher. 

The great difficulty in preparing the work consisted 
in selecting passages which should contain a sufficient 
variety of words to effect this object. This, however, 
has been accomplished, the number of words in the 
book being at least equal to the number found in 
ordinary spelling books. 

As the object of teaching spelling is simply to effect 
accuracy in writing the forms of \g[ords, the division of 
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words according to sound, which may he of advantage in 
teaching reading, has heen abandoned ; and derivation, 
as far as possible, has regulated the syllabification. 
There appeared no sufficient reason for retaining a divi- 
sion which obscures the derivation, and frequently the 
meanings of words. 

For suggestions as to the method of using the book 
the teacher may refer to page 10 of the following 
" Introductory Remarks," 



INTEODUCTORY REMARKS 

ON THE 

TEACHING OF SPELLING & THE MEANINGS OF WORDS. 



"KNOWLEDGE THAT IS DELIVBRED, AS A THREAD TO BE 
SPUN ON, OUGHT TO BE DELIVERED AND INTIMATBD, IP IT 
WERE POSSIBLE, IN THE SAME METHOD WHEREIN IT WAS 

INVENTED."— 5aco». 

When we meet with a word mis-spelled, the eye 
instantly detects the error. The erroneous form before 
the eye does not correspond with the impression which 
the word correctly spelled has previously made upon the 
mind. But if we meet with a word we have never seen 
before, and it be mis-spelled, it cannot be doubted but 
that we should accept the error, and reproduce it^ when- 
ever we might have occasion to use the word. 

This reflection will at once serve to show that we 
learn spelling by the eye, and that there is danger in 
accustoming the sight to mis-spelled words. Wherefore 
in teaching spelling we must endeavour to impress the 
memory with the forms of words by means of the eye, 
and to avoid offering to the sight, as far as possible, any 
incorrect spelling. 

The object in teaching spelling is to effect ortho- 
graphic writing, and it is evident that causing children 
to rehearse columns of words, letter by letter, condace^. 
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very little to this end. The words must be seen, and 
the Decessity of this may be further illustrated by recur- 
ring to the manner in which we acquire the orthography 
of foreign languages. How can we imagine, for instance, 
ft person writing French correctly who had only learned 
it by hearing it ? The power of spelling correctly is 
just in proportion to the degree to which the eye 
has been trained to take in the forms of words with 
accuracy. And, if we arrive at this conclusion before 
we have considered the numerous anomalies which result 
from our very defective alphabet, and the frequent 
occurrence of silent letters, it will be still more 
forcibly impressed upon us when these irregularities 
are before us. 

That mode of teaching spelling, then, is the best 
which enforces strict and repeated observatioii of the 
written or printed forms of words, in order that they 
may be correctly retained in the memory. As a plan 
which admits of this, the compiler submits a series of 
Dictation Lessons, which may be appointed and pre- 
pared before they are required to be written from 
dictation. In the selection of passages suitable for this 
purpose, he has endeavoured to obtain a large variety of 
words, combined with a strength of composition and 
propriety of sentiment, worthy of the close attention 
which must be given by scholars, both when they are 
preparing the lessons at home, and when writing them 
afterwards. 
It is DOW generally admitted tYial l\xe m^wivci^^ qC 
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words are best learned in imitating their use by exem- 
plary authors. In fact, it may be doubted whether they 
can ever be adequately apprehended from spelling-books 
and dictionaries ; because the meanings so given are but 
translations from the works of great writers. Hence 
the necessity of quotations in our best dictionaries. In 
a spelling-book, it is scarcely possible to convey the 
meaning of a word in any way that is appreciable to a 
boy who sees it for the first time. The connection in 
which a word occurs will supply the best notion of its 
signification ; and relying upon a child's ability to detect 
it, is but making use of a power which, from the earliest 
age, children necessarily exercise whenever they listen 
to a conversation, or take delight in reading a story. 
Moreover, many great writers, considering that a careful 
imitation of good models will sufficiently protect us 
from error or impropriety in our speech, maintain thJEit 
by a slavish attention to definitions found in dictionaries, 
and the formal rules of grammar, we lose the power to 
express ourselves in a lively and engaging manner. 

Of course some discrimination is necessary, as to the 
capacity and requirements of the pupils, and this is 
believed to have received sufficient attention in the 
following lessons, advancing froih the simplest to the 
most difficult words. 

With regard to the previous preparation of a dictation 
lesson, the author maintains that careful reading, and 
the observation of difficulties qa \Ja^^ ^^^>a:t.j vSsst^ 
the best means whereby pwp lYs cwi ^k'cc^vt^ ^^'^ ^^x^s^\ 
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the mere dictation of promiscaous passages, as at pre- 
sent 80 uniyersally practised in schools, being of little or 
no avail for the attainment of this end. 

As to the manner in which the book should 
be used, be begs to suggest that the passages appointed 
for the lesson should be read aloud by the teacher, 
who should afterwards require his class to read them 
sentence by sentence, as in a strict reading lesson. 
Then the pupils should prepare the lesson at home by 
committing to mempry all words of the spelling of 
which they are doubtful. When the time has arrived 
for examination in the lesson, the books should be closed 
and the passage slowly dictated. The dictation finished, 
the pupils may then open their books and each one may 
correct his own mistakes, this being a great advantage, 
because each pupil is re-directed to the very type and 
cdnnection firom which he had previously tried to learn 
the words. 

During the dictation of a lesson, which is always a 
slow process, and does not sufficiently occupy the quicker 
boys in a class, running questions may be asked as to 
the matter supplied in the notes at the foot of each page, 
on derivation, &c. 

In the Third and Fourth parts reference to the list 
of Boots at the end of the book will afford a comparison 
between the derivative meanings of words and their 
wnent application. 
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DISTINCTIONS WHiCJJl bHOULD BK THOROUGHLY 
MASTERED, BEFORE DICTATION IS BEGUN. 

IS, tells or says ^ — as: fire is burning ; sugar is sweet; 
my work is done. 

HIS, belonging to Mm, — the boy lost his book; this 
is his cap, 

AvS, IS used in comparing one thing with another. It often 
follows such, or so, but is more often put twice, 
— yours is not so large as mine ; as many as; 
as well as ; &c, 

HAS, possesses, — ^he has a knife; a door has hinges — 
or shows that something is done — John has torn 
his book. 

TWO, a number, — two plums; two-pence; two trees. 

TOO, more than enough, — too much ink ; too many nails; 
too late ; too soon. 

TO, towards, in, — going to London; give the book to him ; 
to live ; to write ; to play. 

HERE, in this place, — come here ; the horses are here. 

HEAR, to listen, — did you hear him sing? No I I have a 
cold in my ear. . 



4 COMMON DISTINCTIONS. 

THERE, in that place, — go there ; the horses are there. 

THEIR, belonging to them, — ^give them their toys; this 
is their house. 

WHERE, in what place, — where are the horses ? 

WERE, the plural o/w?a5,— the hSSLwe here. 

WEAR, to put on, to rvh away, — ^you should wear your 
gloves ; you wear your shoes in sliding. 

WARE, goods t — a dealer in small-wares; a large ware- 
house. 

GREAT, large, — a great ship at sea; can you see the 
• great house ? 

GRATE, a sort of sieve, — throw it in the fire-grate ; the 
cellar grate is broken. 

COARSE, rough, — ^buy some coarse sugar ; a man with 
coarse manners. 

COURSE, path, wai/,'—jon may walk on the race-course ; 
follow the course of the river. 

PIECE, a bit, — ^give him a piece of bread. 

PEACE, quietness, — ^let him be at peace. 

OF, belonging to, — a leaf of a book, 

OFF, away from, — the book fell off the shelf: a wreck off 
the coast. 

WHICH, one of several, something mentioned before ; 
which book is the best ? The book which you 
gave me. 



MONOSYLLABLES WITH IRREGULAK VOWEL 

SOUNDS. 



are 


monk 


put 


thread 


bade 


moDth 


brute 


breadth 


have 


front 


rude 


stead 


shall 


dost 


true 


break 


salve 


come 




breast 




some 


aisle 


dreamt 


ere 


tomb 


quay 


breath 


where 


bomb 


plaid 


death 


there 


one 


said 


threat 


wore 


done 


saith 


sweat 


clerk 


none 




health 




move 


gauge 


stealth 


give 


prove 


aunt 


wealth 


live 


dose 


gaunt 


eai'l 


sir* 


dove 


haunt 


pearl 


fir 


love 


daunt 


earn 


stir* 


glove 


jauDt 


learn 


bird 


shove 


taunt 


yeai'n 


third 


wolf 


haunch 


earth 


birch 


word 


launch 


dearth 


dirk 


work 


paunch 


heard 


first 


wort 


mauud 


hearse 


thirst 


worth 


laugh 


search 


dirt 


world 


draught 


leant 


flirt 


worse 




meant 


spirt 




bread 


cleanse 


squirt 


fall 


dead 






bull 


head 


dealt 


do 


pull 


read 


deaf 


wlio 


bush 


dread 


realm 


son 


push 


spread 


heart 


ton 


puss 


tread 


hearth 




* Begular sound id 


L Rirrah and stirrup. 
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great 


die 


rough 


blow 


steak 


lie 


chough 


flow 


bear 


pie 


could 


glow 


pear 


tie 


would 


slow 


swear 


vie 


should 


show 


tear 


friend 


young 


stow 


wear 


sieve 


touch 


trow 






croup 


know 


rein 


groat 


soup 


throw 


vein 


broad 


group 


own 


skein 




rouge 


sown 


deign 


doe 


route 


flown 


feign 


foe 


joust 


grown 


reign 


hoe 


wound 


known 


feint 


toe 


gout (goo) 


shown 


veil 


does 


ought 


thrown 


neigh 


shoe 


fought 




weigh 


four 


bought 


guard 


eight 


pour 


nought 




freight 


tour 


sought 


guess 


weight 


your 


thought 


guest 


heir 


bourn 


brought 




their 


inourn 


wrought 


build 


height 


court 


hough (hock) 


guild 


sleight 


course 


8]iough(shock 


guilt 




source 




bruise 


feoff 


soul 




cruise 


feod 


moult 


bow 


suit 




mould 


low 


fruit 


sew 


trough 


mow 


juice 




cough 


row 


sluice 


key 


lough 


sow 


guide 


ley 


tough 


crow 


guile 




slough . 


grow 


guise 




MONOSYLLABLES WHICH HAVE SILENT 

CONSONANTS. 



B 


knight 


knead 


would 


jamb 


right 


knee 


hymn 

limn 


lamb 


tight 


kneel 


limb 


blight 


knew 


climb 


flight 


knife 


AILUU 


comb 


plight 


knight 


P 


tomb 


slight 


knit 


psalm 


dumb 


bright 


knives 


pshaw 


nnmb 


fright 


knob 


corps 


cmmb 


Wright 


knock 


tempt 


thumb 


anght 


knoll 


S 

aisle 





caught 


knot 


scene 


fraught 


know 


scent 


naught 


L 


AOAO 


G 


taught 


alms 


w 


gnat 


straight 


calf 


wrap 


gnaw 


neigh 


half 


wrought 


gnash 


weigh 


balm 


wreak 


guarl 


eight 


calm 


wreath 


gnomo 


weight 


palm 


wrench 


deign 


height 


psalm 


wren 


feign 


H 


qualm 


wrest 


reign 


ah 


halve 


wreck 


sign 


heir 


calve 


wretch 


phlegm 


herb 


salve 


wriug 


G H 


hour 


balk 


wrong 


high 


rheum 


calk 


wrung 


nigh 


rhomb 


stalk 


Wright 


sigh 


rhyme 


talk 


wrist 


thigh 


rhythm 


chalk 


writ 


fight 


myiTh 


folk 


write 


light 


K 


yolk 


wrote 


might 


knack 


could 


wry 


night 


knave 


should 

• 


sword 
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4 

I. When you wish to put er, en, ed, ar, or 

ing to the end of a word, 

« 

1. In many words you may do so without 
any change : 

Thus— ox, ox-ew; mow, mow-er; sow, sow-ed; paint, 
paint-in^; reap, reap-6r. 

2. But, if the word end in e, making the pre- 
ceding vowel long, you must drop the e» — froze, 
froz-en; note, not-m^; name, na^n-ed; make, mak-er. 

3. And if the word end in a single consonant, 
with a short vowel going before it, you must double 
this last letter : 

beg, hegg*ar; big, bigg-er; rob, robb-er; mad, madd-er. 

Exercise 1.— Add en to; — old, ox, silk, wood, oft, molt, 

wax, rough, drunk, length, short, strength, 
straight, stiff, deep. 

And to ; — grave, clove, leave, stole, froze, 
haste, wove, ope, sbrive, see, white, mis- 
take, wake, arise, lade, chose. 

And to; — got, mad, red, sad, glad, fat, 
bit, writ. 

Exercise 2. — Add er, and ed, to work, wash, crack, 

heal, drawl, join, tip, gleam, toil, sweep, 
float, boil, shriek, reap, sow, moan, 
breed, clean, leap, gain, train, fail, peep, 
prowl. 

And er, ed, ing, to; — move, seize, stone, bribe, 
lame, blame, trace, fuse, force, fence, wake, 
hope, taste, use, waste, grace, hate, grieve. 

And edf ing^ to; — whip, brag, cram, dig, ship, 
skip, sin, skin, drum, rub, scrub, blur, 
blab, tan, thin, sup, strap, trot, wrap, 
ra^ spin, stab, &Up, ^t, knit, ^lod^ stop. 
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Observe. — In judge, bridge, charge, the final e does 
not make the sound of the foregoing vowel long, and in 
■adding er, ed^ &c., therefore, jou must strike off the e. 

II. When you wish to add ly, ment, fid, or 
less to a word, you may do so without changing 
the word. Except, when e at the end of a word 
follows dg, w, ue, and then you must leave out 
the e. 

Exercise 1. — Add ful, or less, (or both) to , — 'care, grave, 

use, shame, hope, taste, ripe, sleep, wake. 

Exercise 2. — Add^wZ or merit, or Zy, to any of the follow- 
ing, to which they are appropriate; — due, 
awe, true, judge, abridge, argue, acknow- 
ledge. 

III. ^VTien a word ends in y with a consonant 
before it, you must change it into i whenever you 
add a syllable or letter, except ing; but if it has a 
vowel before it, you must keep the y. 

Exercise 1. — Make the plurals of; — lady, dairy, army, 

ferry, ruby, pony, bounty, duty, berry, 
copy, jelly. 

And add s to; — boy, day, lay, play, coy, flay, 
key, toy. 

Exercise 2. — Add es, ed, and ing to ; — fry, cry, ply, pity, 

glory, fancy, study, vary. 

Exercise 3. — Add any suitable syllable to ; — enjoy, con- 
vey, monkey, valley, delay. 

Observe. — ^Words ending in ty, change ^ Ivv^ ^ Vi^- 
fore ous as ; — beauteous, bounieoM^, ^\^\3X^>ros». 








LESSON 


I. 




would 


wish 


cost 


seen 


some 


make do-iug 


could 


such 


with 


yard 


from 


drove be-fore 


should 


much 


mouth 


bark 


house 


kind 


fear 


must 


teeth 


sharp 


pain 


this 


hear 


just 


hold 


what 


gave 


deal 


bear 


fast 


told 


hurt 


when 


a-way 


rush 


last 


been 


felt 


more 


tin-man 



A tinman one day set his dog to bite a cat 
now the poor puss did not hurt him or his dog, 
but he had a wish to have some fun out of it. How 
lie could bear^ to see the poor cat in fear and pain 
I* cannot tell, but it gave him much fun to near 
the dog bark, and to see^ how he would rush at her 
when she was just about to get away from him. 
The dog did not let her get far from him, not 
more than a yard or so, before he would lay hold 
of her with his mouth and make her cry out when 
she felt his sharp teeth. A kind man who saw all 
this drove the dog away, and the cat ran off as fast 
as she could into a house. Then he went and told 
what he had seen to the men of the law, and the 
tinman was made' to pay a large fine. This is 
just what must have been done to keep such bad 
men from doing ill to a cat ; it should cost them a 
great deal when they do such things, 



1 When the letter I or the letter O stands by itself, it most be a 

capital. 

2 Bemember ; — 

bear, a wild least; bear, to suffer ; bare, naked* 

hear, to listen ; here, in this place, 

gee, to look at; sea^ the ocean. 

maae, did make ; maid, a girl. 

B After a fall atopf yon must begia agam mt\i a ca^VV.^ 



rtlj 


J.BSSOK II. 




short 


threw 


brave 


deep 


great 


swam 


stone 


foot 


large 


place 


home 


that 


down 


.once 


spite 


stone 


drown • 


swim 


him-self 


good 


pond 


kept 


lived 


long 


round 


coat 


took 




drew 


slip 


side 





u 



' I will tell you a short tale^ about a doff . One 
day a man who had a wish to ^et rid of his dog 
took him down to the side of a deep pond to drown 
him. He took him up in his arms and cast him in 
with a large stone round his neck to make him 
sink. But just as he threw him his foot made a 
slip, and the man fell in himself. He could not 
swim, and just in that place it was very deep, and 
one could see that he would drown if he did not get 
some help ; but his good old dog saw him, and in 
spite of the great^ stone he swam to him, took 
hold of his coat, and drew him out of the pond. 
Brave good dog! The man took him home with 
him once more and kept him and was kind to him 
as long as he lived.' 



Take notice ,— 

tale, a story ; tail, of a dog, 

great, large; grate, bars to hold fire. 

Write down as many words as you caai «n!iiM^^\BLQ^Bw•^ «^^^SJ!«5«. 
at page 6 for the irregt:dax souxida ol av>« 
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LESSON III. 




troe 


think 


harm 


love 


tmtb 


thing 


tell 


an-y 


false 


those 


times 


ev-en 


right 


lose 


they 


trust-cd 


wrong 


once 


trust 


al one 


both 


who 


says 


do-ing 


what 


seem 


does (?^) 


some-thing 



It is a good thing to tell the truth at all times. 
All men do this when they think to win something 
by it ; but good men tell the truth even when they 
seem^ to lose by doing so. Yet they do not lose by 
it in the end, for alP men, both good and bad, love 
and trust those who are known to tell the truth. 
But a boy who has once told a lie is not to be 
trusted any more, even when he says what is true. 
It has been said that "one lie never stands alone," 
and boys and girls when they are young, should 
learn — 

'To fear a lie. to speak the truth, 
That we may trust to alls they say.' 

To tell the truth at all times is right'^ and does 
great good, but to say what is false, even in fun, is 
wrong^ and brings with it much harm^. 



1 Take notice ; — 

seam, ajoinU that is soivn; seem, io appear, 

all, eoerything ; awl, a shoemaker's tool, 

2 Make sentences with all and /m//, and with harm and ami. 
8 hook at pag^ 7 for words in which g and w are not sounded. 

4 Every line ot poetry must bcgiu "wil'h. a co^VlaX \^\\-«t. 



1.] 




LESSON 


IV. 




where 


touch 


seek 


deal 


food 


there 


help 


drifts 


hills 


fire 


cold 


known 


found 


live 


give 


snow 


sink 


bring 


pass 


long 


high 


frost 


eat 


kill 


lost 


their 


midst 


warm 


keep 


them 
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*' A long way' from this place there' is a land, 
where* there is a great deal of cold, and where 
much snow falls, and where the hills are so large 
and high' that their tops seem to touch the sky. 
Some good men live there, who do all they can to 
help men who wish to pass by these hills. Some 
men passing that way have been known to sink in 
the snow, and the frost and cold to kill them. Well, 
these good men live in a house in the midst of these 
hills and keep some large dogs to go out and seek 
those who may be lost in the snow drifts. When 
they have found a man they bark till they bring 
the good men to them, and they take him home 
and give him food to eat, and fire to warm him." 



1 Look on page 4 for there and iheir^ and for where and were, 

2 Remember ; — 

way, a road or path ; weigh, tojind how many pounds, 

eat, to chew; heat, to make hot. 

ills, wrongs ; hills, small mountain, 

8 Look at page 7 for the words in wl\\c\i k \a xiQt. ^^\xxv^<^^««X!k.^ ^, 

A capital letter atter every ivxW e\.Q;^% 
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LESSOK V. 




street 


shop 


whom 


hand 


bleed 


woond 


hnrl 


scream 


blood 


knew 


smart 


tanght 


faint 


might 


strokes 


a-gain 


grew 


fling 


whip 


dress-ed. 


weak 


quite 


held 





A bad boy threw a stone down the street and 
hit a poor old man on the head, and made it bleed. 
The loss of blood and the pain* made him feel verj 
faint, and soon his steps grew so weak* that he feU 
down. Some men toolc mm into a shop, and when 
the wound had been dressed he came to himself 
again, but his face was pale^ and the cut on his head 
gave him much pain. The boy who did this great 
wrong knew^ quite well that he might^ do harm if 
he should fling a stone, but it was not a care to him 
whom he might hurt. But a man, who saw 
him hurl the stone gave him some smart strokes 
with a whip which he held in his, hand. This made 
him scream, and I hope taught' him not to throw a 
stone again. 



1 I, standing alone, mast be a capital letter. 

2 Take notice ; — 

pain, suffering ; pane, a sheet of glass. 

weak, not strong ; "week, seoen days, 

pale, white; pail, a bucket, 

3 Silent h^ silent g^ and silent gh^ see page 7. 



iil.) 




LES80N VI, 




knock 


stick 


key 


sidd 


smock 


trick 


nail 


ia-ther (no r) 


frock 


struck 


bade 


com-ing 


back 


mock 


screw 


mudd-y 


pack 


neck 


chain 


trott-ed 


tack 


stuck 


load 


beat-log 


thick 


head 


leave 


oth-er 
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^ A man in a smock frock was coming along a 
muddy^ lane' with his poor ass. The ass had a big 
pack on its back, in which were locks and keys, 
nailSy screws, tacks,, chains, bolts and other wares, 
and it stuck in the mud with its great load. But 
the man said it was a trick for it to stick there, 
and began to knock it with a thick stick; he struck 
it on the neck and head, and still it could not move 
in the mud. My father then ran up to him and 
bade him leave off beating the ass, and the man 
began to mock him, but father cast off ^ the pack 
and the ass trotted^ away.' 



1 Bemember ; — 

lane, a narrow road ; laxdy has been lyinff. 

wares, goods ; wears, wastes away, 

father, a parent; farther, a greater distance, 

2 Look on page 4 for o/'and off. 

d Why are there two (f< in muddy, and two fs in trotted? (see 
page 8, rule 8.) 
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LESSON VII. 




honnd 


cloud 


snatch 


fruit 


bonnd 


shade 


reach 




ground 


drop 


bunch 


wa-ter (no r) 


mouth 


drink 


tongue 


al-most 


south 


grapes 


quite(not quiet) 


a-gain 


bough 


sour 


while 


walk-ed 


drought 


which 


though 





* One very hot day a fox, which had got away 
from the hounds, lay down to rest under the cool 
Bhade of a high tree with many boughs. His 
tongue hung out of his mouth, for the wind was 
from the hot south ; there was not a cloud in the 
sky, and the drought was so great that he could 
not get a drop of water to drink. But a vine hung 
down from the boughs of the tree with a fine 
bunch of large grapes upon it. The fox looked, 
and looked ; but the fruit hung far from the ground. 
Then he made a bound to snatch them with his 
mouth, and he almost touched them. He jumped 
again and again, but could not quite reach them, 
though he tried for a long while. Then he said, as 
he walked off,^ *' well ; I don't care, the grapes are 



sour. 



>> t 



1 Take notice ; — 

which, something named before ; witch, an evil woman, 

reach, to stretch as far as ; retch, to romit. 

bow, to bend politely ; bough, a branch of a tree* 

2 What letters are silent in bough, drought, walk ? 

8 When do you write o/J and when offt (see page 4.) 



rfc 1.1 


LESI 


30N VIII 




branch 


ate 


crow 


ask-ed 


know 


heard 


chose 


be-gan 


cheese 


flew 


time 


greed-y 


please 


voice 


mind 


sil-ly 


thought 


smile 


perch-ed 


in-deed 


laugh 


sweet 


watch-ing 


tend-er 


taste 


besik 


Quick-ly 
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* A crow once stole a piece* of cheese and flew* 
away to the branch of a large beech* tree, where it 
perched with the cheese in its beak. A fox who had 
been watching him, thought he would like to taste 
it, but he did not know how to get it, till at last he 
made up his mind to try this sly way. He told th6 
crow that it was indeed a fine bird, and he knew? 
it could sing a sweet song if it chose, and then with 
a bland smile and a low voice, he asked if the crow 
would please him by singing a short tune. The 
silly bird began to sing, and let the cheese fall out 
of its beak. The greedy fox quickly ate it up, and 
as he went off the crow heard him laugh.' 



Take Rotice ; — 
flew, did fly; 
beech, a tree ; 
new,yre.«?/t, not old ; 
piece, a bit ; 
heard, did hear ; 



flue, a chimney. 
beach, the sea shore, 
knew, did know, 
peace, quietness, 
herd, a crowd of cattle. 



Take notice of eat and ate. — I can eat a cake; I ate a cake 
yesterday. 
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LESSON IX. 



for 


wings hearts 


mor-row 


wolf 


blown 


with-er-ed 


fold 


strown(rt,^;n) gleam-ing 


breath -ed 


gold 


death pur-ple 


sleep-ers 


leaves 


spread summ-er 


dead-lj 


gi'een 


eyes bann-er 


angel U4^,) 


lost 


bill au-tumn 





The foeman came down like a wolf on the fold 
And his army was gleaming in pnrple and gold. 

liike the leaves of the forest when Summer is gi'een. 
That host with their banners at snnset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host (m the morrow lay withered^ and strown. 



For the angel^ of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed^ ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed^ deadly and chill. 
And their hei^rts but once heaved and for ever grew still. 



1 Take notice ; — 

angel, a spirtt • an^le. a comer, 

wither, to dry up ; whither, to what place. 

2 Every line of poetry must begin with a capital letter. 

8 Bo not leave out the e in poetry, in words ending in ed. 



Part 1.] 




LESSON X. 


1 


bleak 


light 


scarce 


clutch 


froz-en 


cloak 


cold 


seat 


wine 


cheer-ing 


monk 


blew 


sent 


lain 


sleep-ing 


thick 


loud 


rough 


felt 


some-thing 


numb 


shrill 


fur 


breast 


puU-ing 


limb 


pitch 


help 


held 




climb 


moon 


bay 


monn-tains 




brought 


stars 


child 


strapp-ed 




tight 


flask 


whose 


fin-gers 
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* One bleak cold night, when the snow fell 
thick, and the wind blew^ loud and shrill, and the 
sky was almost as black as pitch, with no moon or 
stars to give light, the good monks^ of the moun- 
tains sent out a dog, with a flask of warm drink 
round his neck and a rough fur cloak'* strapped on 
his back, to seek those who might need' help. In 
an hour or so the deep bay of the dog was heard, 
and the good monks found that the dog had brought 
a poor child whose fingers were so numb that he 
could scarcely clutch the hair of the dog to keep 
his seat. He soon gained the use of his frozen 
limbs before their cheering fire, and when they had 
given him food and wine, he told them how he 
must have lain a long time in the snow, when he 
felt something pulling at his breast. After much 
trying he did at last climb on the dog's back and 
held as tight as he could all the way to their gate.' 



1 Priests of the Romish church, who Uve apart from the world, to 

preserve their piety. 

2 Cloak, a noun ; cloke, a verb, 

8 Take notice ; — 

blew, did bhw ; blue, a colour, 

need, to want ; knead, to work up dough. 
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LESSON XI. 




yeast 


cream 


cane 


combs 


onght 


salt 


juice 


skins 


doagh 


flint 


bush 


beasts 


flonr 


plants 


sand 


sug-ar 


milk 


earth 


quills 


coffee 


fitalks 


hemp 


wings 


ber-ry 


shrub 


flax 


geese 


pa-per 


malt 


hops 


glue 


8o-da 


bread 


glass 


hoof 


mix-ed 


Tvheat 


lumps 


horns 


tak-cii 



' Every child ought to know that bread is made 
of the flour^ or meal of wheat, butter from cream, 
cheese from milk. Yeast or barm is mixed with 
the dough to make it light. A boy or girl should 
also know that tea* is the dried leaves of a shrub 
or bush ; sugar* is made from the juice of a cane, 
coffee' is the berry of a shrub. Many boys know 
that ale and beer are made from malt and hops, but 
they should also know that salt is got from the sea 
or dug up in lumps from mines in the earth ; that 
flax and hemp are got from the stalks of plants ; 
that paper is made of rags, and glass from sand, 
ground flint, and a kind of soda. Quills are taken 
from the wings of geese, glue is made from the 
hoofs and skins, and combs from the horns of 
beasts.' 



1 Yeast is the froth of fermenting beer. Tea comes from China, 

sugar from the West Indies, coffee from Arabia. 

2 Remember ; — 

flour, the meal of wheat ; flower, a blossom. 
cane, a long slick; Cain, a mans name, 

ale, beer ; to ail, to be ill. 
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LESSON XII. 




bare 


dove 


hedge 


moss 


brown 


rook 


watch 


bank 


wild 


lark 


straw 


fir-ti'eo 


field 


green 


shell 


branch-es 


swift 


stream 


fall 


part-ridge 


past 


eaves 


were 


wild 


spring 


wool 


elm 


dove 


young 


bills 


past 


nn-der 


swan 


field 


comes 


look-ed 


duclc 


clear 


show 


wa-ter 
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In the Spring, when the hedge* which has 
looked brown and bare^ for some months, comes to 
put forth its green leaves, you may go out into the 
fields.^ and if you watch the birds that fly past, you 
may see that they have got bits of wool and hay 
and straw in their beaks, to build their nests with. 
Some birds make their nests on the ground, as the 
lark does; some in the moss on the banks of a clear 
stream, as a water-hen ; some under the eaves of a 
house, as a swift; some in the twigs of an elm tree, 
as a rook; or on the branches of a fir* tree, as a wild 
dove. If a duck or a partridge were to make its 
nest in a tree, then its young ones, which run about 
as soon as they leave the shell, would fall out and 
kill themselves. 



1 Wliat is the meaning of ed^e and hedge^ of eaves and heaves, 

2 Remember ; — 

bear, a wild beast; bare, carried, naked; 

fur, skin with smooth hair ; fir, a tall tree. 

Look at the rule for ei or te (page 32, rule 6.) 
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LESSOX 


XIII. 




Btop 


walk 


serve 


eye-lid 


spot 


black 


hair 


mid -die 


bones 


ring 


white 


lit-tle 


lines 


fringe 


fore 


some-times 


means 


each 


holes 


fore-heads 


plain 


lash 


o-pen 


shutt-ers 


need 


eyes 


o-ver 


frmg-es 


lids 


dnst 




gett-ing 


shnt 


ball 


eye-brows 


co-lonr-ed 


sweat 


brows 


eye-lash 


sev-er-al 



* Our eyes are of a round shape like a ball, and 
we can move them up and down, and to each side ; 
but to do this we need* not move our heads. We 
can also shut or open them when we please, by 
means of the little shutters or eye-lids. The lines 
of hair* just oyer the eye-lids we call the eye-brows. 
They stop the sweat, which sometimes falls off our 
foreheads, from getting into the eye to hurt it ; and 
the little hair-fringes at the edge of the eye-hds are 
the eye-lashes and serve to keep out the dust when 
we walk. The eye-balls are put into little round 
holes made of several bones, and lined with soft fat. 
There are three parts of the eye which can be 
plainly seen,* the white of the eye,^ the coloured 
ring,^ and the little round black spot^ in the 
middle.' 



1 Remember ; — 

ball, a round toy ; 
needf must ; 
hair, of the head; 
seen, has been seeing ; 
ring, a round band ; 

3 Called the cornea. J 



bawl, to shout, 
knead, to work dough. 
hare, a mid animal, 
scene, a mew. 



wrmg. 
The iris. 



to twist, 

4 The pupil. 
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L 


ESSON : 


XIV. 




shields 


cross 


mle 


curd 


frames 


chiefs 


dwell 


rocks 


boughs 


guide 


spread 


dwelt 


milk 


boats 


view 


spears 


drank 


woods 


bare 


shot 


peace 


deer 


wide 


bows 


small 


chase 


roots 


wore 


fierce 


swords 


clothes 


reeds 


hard 


flint 


spun 


cloaks 


roofs 


hats 


flesh 


tribes 
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* A long while ago you could not have seen* the 
face of ground in the land where we now dwell. 
Great wide woods hid it from view, and wild men 
dwelt in them. Most of them wore no clothes but 
put paint on their bare* skins to make them look 
more fierce. They slept at the roots of trees or in 
holes in the rocKS, and found their food in the 
chase. They shot from small bows reeds tipped 
with flint, or hurled spears at the deer and wild 
beasts of the wood. They ate the flesh and spread 
the skins over the frames of their boats in which to 
cross the streams. A few tribes in the south kept 
herds of cows, and drank the milk or made cheese 
of the hard curd. They wore coats and cloaks of 
skins; they spun flax, and had swords and shields. 
They lived in huts with roofs of the boughs of trees, 
and had chiefs to guide them in war or rule them 
in peace.* 



Take notice ; — 

seen, has been teeing ^ 
bare, naked i 
hole, a hollow place ; 
deer, an animal; 
peace, rest, quieiness ; 



scene, a view, a picture, 
bear, a wUd oeasi, 
whole, all parts* 
dear, cosihf, beloved. 
piece, a bU, 





LESSOI^ 


r XY. 




wrought 


sheet 


ditch 


spent 


noaght 


late 


stood 


life 


weak 


spare 


door 


time 


creak 


half 


slips 


dost 


leak 


hath 


stuff 


than 


leap 


laugh 


wheel 




clean 


ships 


sweep 


read-y 


wear 


bouse 


blast 


bett-er 


shoes 


buys 


thou 


be-fore 


sheets 


time 


tough 





Better to wear out shoes than sheets. 

Dost thou love life ? Then waste not time, for 

time is the stuff life is made of. 
It is too late to spare when ^11 is spent. 
Half a leap is a fall into the ditch. 

He that buys a house ready wrought, 
Huth mauy a pin and nail for nought. 

He laughs best who laughs least. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Small leaks sink great ships. 

The wheel that is weak is apt to break. 

The tree roots more fast, 
That has stood a tough blast. 

If each would sweep before his own door, we 
should have a clean street. 



1 Remember ; 

wear, to irub or waste away ; ware, a hind of goods, 

dost, old word J or do ; dust, dirt. 

time, hours ; thyme, an herb, 

2 A proverb expresses the knowledge of many, but the wit of one. 



Part 1.} 
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A LIST OF DIFFICULT MONOSYLLABLES 



Ache, a pain 

Aisle, a passage in a 

church 
Baulk, a beam 
Casque, a helmet 
Caulk, to stuff seams with 

oakum 
Choir, a band of singers ^ 
Chintz, printed cotton cloth 
Chyle, a milky fluid formed 

from chyme 
Chyme, a pap formed in 

digestion 
Cinque, flve 
Clique, a secret party, a 

close faction 
Corps, a body of soldiers 
Czar, the Emperor of 

Russia 
Drachm, J ounce troy 
Dyke, a ditch, a bank 
Feoff, a possession^ feif 
Feud, a quarrel 
Giaour, a disbeliever in 

Mahomet 
Glimpse, a glance 
Gyre, to turn round 
Gyves, manacles 
Hymn, a sacred song 
Hough, to hamstring 
Kiln, a furnace 
Limn, to paint 



Mosque, a Mahometan temple 
Mulct, a fine of money 
Myrrh, a gum 
Niche, a hollow in a wall for 

a statue 
Nymph, a fairy of the water 
Phlegm, matter discharged 

in coughing 
Pique, cause of quarrel, a 

grudge 
Psalm, a sacred song 
Pshaw, an exclamation of 

contempt 
Pyre, a funeral pile 
Quay, a wharf 
Queue, a billiard or bagatelle 

stick 
Rhyme, Zme5 of poeti*y end' 

ing in the same sound 
Rhythm measure in poetry 
Scheme, a design^ a plan 
Schism, a separation 
Scythe, a tool for cutting 

grass 
Shough, a hind of dog, a 

bundle, sheaf 
Sphere, a globe 
Suite, a succession ofrooms^ 

a train 
Sylph, a fairy of the woods 
Thyme, an herb 
Type, a figure, emblem 
Yacht, a sailing vessel 



DICTATION LESSONS. 



wd II. 
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PAET SECOND. 



SOME KULES FOR SPELLING AEE NOW MORE 

FULLY STATED:— 

I. — Final e makes the foregoing vowel long 
when only a single consonant occurs between. — 

e.g.y blame, severe, prize, note, czebe. 

1 You may drop this e as being no longer necessary 

when you add a syllable beginning with a vowel. 

2 But yon must keep it when you add a syllable begin- 

niog with a consonant. — 



For Example < 


1 blam-aJZe, 

2 blame-Zes^, 


1 sever-zi^, 

2 severe-Zy, 


1 priz-m^, 

2 prize-man 


• 


EXERCISE I. 




add /n^ to 


er to 


ible to 


ity to 


bake 


joke 


fuse 


rare 


smoke 


take 


infuse 


insane 


mete 


use 


conduce 


humane 


bite 
ride 
stone 

er to 


grate 
nice 

able to 
note 


reduce 

OUB to 

fame 
vine 


al to 
spine 
revise 
arrive 


trade 


blame 


ishto 


ical to 


make 


tame 


brute 


cone 


pipe 


mute 


slave 


sphere 


smite 


trace 


brine 


tipe 


drove 


dure 


swine 


state 



io 



BULES FOB SPELLING. 





EXERCISE 11. 




less to 


ness to 


some to 


fy to 


care 


polite 


lone 


nice 


hope 


supreme 


whole 


fine 


shame 


extreme 


tire 


supreme 
lone 


ness to 


Jull to 


(y to 


extreme 


ripe 


spite 


rare 


mute 


acute 


hate 


insane 


seyere 


profane 


wake 


humane 


polite 


rare 


tune 


tamo 


purpose 



II. — The final e is to be dropped when it does 
not prolong the preceding vov^el, as: — 

1 When a dipthong, or double vowel goes before 

the single consonant — e.g., conceive, weave. 

2 When two consonants precede the e. — 

e,g,, nerve, hedge, waste. 

3 When the e follows u or w. 

ExEBCiSE 1. — Add any suitable syllable to please, gaogCf 
peace, prince, weave, bereave, poise, conceivOi 
grieve, seize, sauce, fleece, believe, reprieve, 
breathe, ease, guide. 

2. taste, fence, force, sense, verse, lustre, trouble^ 
fibre, noble, observe, ledge, sponge, singe, 
pebble, converge, pledge, pierce, humble, 
feeble, meti*e. 

3. value, rescue, awe, blue, intrigue, league, sue. 
But the final e is retained before a consonant 

1 When it is the vowel of a syllable. 

2 When it follows a semivowel, viz. s, z, c, ( « s) v, f, th 
Ex. Add merit, ful, ness^ less, some; — 

1 trouble, feeble, gentle, noble, mettle. 

2 bereave, prince, peace, amaze, remorsC| perverse, 

reverse, cease, scathe. 
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But to ayold ambigaity in pronunciation^ words ending in 
ee, iBy oBy ye, keep the final e — e.g,^ agree- able, shoe-ing. 

Words ending in ge or ce keep the final e when a 
syllable is added beginning with a, o, v. 
Exercise. — ^Add ing and able when suitable, to agree, 

guarantee, shoe, dye, eye, fee, flee, decree, 

disagree, foresee, vie. 
III. — ^When words of one syllable and words 
accented on the last syllable, end in a single con- 
sonant with a foregoing vowel short, they are likely 
to have this vowel sound prolonged when you add 
a syllable beginning with a vowel ; for example,, 
choper; to avoid tms you must double the last 
consonant thus : chopper. 
Exercise. — add er and ingto; — admit, abhor, appeal, defer, 

incur, Instal, omit, remit, repel, submit^ 

bid, fit, slip, chop, knit, begin, fat. 
But you must not double the consonant, if the 
word already ends in a double consonant, or if two 
vowels precede the last consonant, or if the accent 
is not on the last syllable. 

Exercise 1. — ^Add ing, ed, er, to; — ^help, paint, pant, 

feast, chant, lash, pound, sound, 
2. — ^and to ; — stoop, steep, gain, treat, steam, 

stream, claim. 
3. — and to ; — difier, thunder, border, stiffen, 
fasten, happen, murder. 
Add any suitable syllable to; — incur, bar, gdrden, pastor, 
riot, fast, beg, red, broad, laugh, pearl, commit, 
weaken, spin, crag, fog, travel. 
Exception. — ^When words end in I, even when they are 
not accented on the last, you may double the L 
You may spell travell-er or travel-er. 
Exercise. — In the same way add er, ing, ed, to counsel, 
cancel, equal, tunnel, revel, apparel, cudgel, parcel, 
pencil, quarrel, level, carol, cavil, chisel, ravel, 
marvel, rival. 
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IV. — Words ending in double 1 drop one 1 
when you join them to another word. 

Exercise. — Join fall to ; — be, down, water. 

And full to;— =-hope, care, sin, awe, law, joy, 

forget, disgrace, wonder, re- 
venge, thank, use. 

And all to; — mighty, so, together, ways, 

though, most, ready. 

But when two words have not become thoroughly formed 
into one, the double 1 is kept, as in wind-fall, wind- 
mill, water-mill. 

V. — It is the general tendency of words 
ending in er or or to drop the e ox o when a sylla- 
ble is added beginning with a vowel ; as, hunter, 
hunt'ress ; ambassador, ambasad'ress. 
Exercise 1. — Give the feminine forms of tiger, pro- 
prietor, director, benefactor, traitor, 
suitor, enchanter, songster, and of 
master, emperor. 
Exercise 2. — Add 



ous to 


y to 


ation to 


neuter 


monster 


found 


minister 


integer 


disaster 


launder 


arbiter 


ancestor 


leper 


register 


filter 


ance to 


cumber 


minister 


register 


enter 


wonder 


hunger 


al to 


remember 




auger 


center 


hinder 



VI. — ^When the dipthong ei or ie occurs 
sounded like e, the e comes before the i after a 
hissing sound, for example, seize, seizure, conceive. 
Exceptions ; — siege, sieve. 

VII. — ^Words ending in fe, as buckle, trouble, 
&c., and re as centre, fibre, &c., are shortened by a 
syllable when an affix is added beginning with a 
vowel, as central, fibrous, buckler, troubling. 
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N.B. — In the following words take care not to 
write le ; — 

angel camel gospel 

cudgel panel barrel 

model funnel tinsel 

parcel flannel damsel 

chancel tunnel morsel 

cancel channel chisel 

pommel kennel ravel 

trammel chapel revel 



And the following have 
into er : — 



snivel 

swivel 

travel 

hovel 

level 

bevel 

shovel 

novel 

not yet changed re 



grovel 

gravel 

rowel 

trowel 

bushel 

lintel 



acre 

lucre 

massacre 

sepulchre 

ochre 

mediocre 

calibre 



fibre 

sabre 

vertebre 

sombre 

accoutre 

centre 

lustre 



metre 

mitre 

spectre 

theatre 

saltpetre 

sceptre 

nitre 



reconnoitre 
mangre 
ogre 
meagra 



KULE FOR PREFIXES. 

VIII. — When a prefix ends with a consonant, 
this consonant often changes into the same as that 
which begins the word to which it is prefixed ; if 
the root begins with a vowel no change takes 
place, — e.g., account for adcount ; adore, from ad, 
oro, to pray to. 

Exercise 1 . — Put ad before ; — cede, cent, cept, cess, cident, 

firm, finitj, fray, fright, front, grieve, 
gress, glutinatCj gravate, lege, leviate, 
literature, location, munition« 

Put ob before; — cupy, cur, cult, casien, ficial, 
fer, fend, fal, pose, portunity, pugn. 

Put con before ; — mend, merce, mingle, 
miserate, motions, le^e, league, lisioDi 
locate, lusion, rcct, relative, respond, 
roboratc, rode, rnpt. 
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Pnt 8uh before ; — ceed, cess, cnmb, eonr, fer, 
fice, fix, f^se, gest, plant, pie, ply, pose^ 
press. 

Exercise 2. — ^N.B* What prefix yon are using, and 

whether the root begins with a con- 
sonant or a TOwel. 

Pat dis before; — semble, ease, arm, appoint, 
annul, syllable, satisfy, service. 

Pat WIS before ;—chievous, applj, shape, 
spell, spend. 

Put a before ; — partment, pace, piece. 

Pat in before ; — accurate, nocent, animate, 
action. 

Pnt sup, sue, sug, and suh, before ; — pose, 
position, gest, act. 

Put com, con, before ; — ^mend, note, mission, 
municate. 



Fart 2. 
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A LIST OF WCJBDS OF TWO SYLLABLES IN WHICH 
MISTAKES ABE LIKELY TO BE MADE. 



beef-steak 


absence 


manage 


surface 


hedge-stake 


presence 


ordure 


surfeit 


brake-fast 


immense 


grandeur 


surmise 


brakesman 


license 


rehearse 


surplice 


father 


commence 


commerce 


surplus 


rather 


recourse 


amerce 


surprise 


water 


promise 


co-erce 


surtont 


busy 


anise 


nuptial 


surround 


business 


mortise 


martial (warlike) perchance 


dipthong 


practise (rerb) 


marshal (»i 


iitie) perhaps 


nephew 


practice (noun^ 


inveigh 


perform 


naptha 


novice 


survey 


perfect 


isthmus 


solstice 


puiTcy 


permit 


asthma 


notice 


Autumn 


perjure 


trousers 


justice 


contemn 


purloin 


scissors 


poultice 


condemn 


purchase 


coxswain 


surplice 


solemn 


purpose 


boatswain 


chalice 


column 


pursue 


woollen 


inalice 


gentian 


pursuit 


linen 


lattice 


fustian 


purvey 


ganger 


lettuce 


bastion 


cinder 


guardian 


beggar 


nation 


sender 


fnlfil 


mortar 


brocade 


civil 


fulsome 


altar (alirine) 


cockade 


Seville 


fulness 


alter (to change) 




cellar 


cupboard 


grammar 


certain 


seller 


receipt 


worker 


sermon 


century 


/»cknowIedg-\ 
\ ment / 


ruler 


serpent 


sentry 


recipe(««S^O 


1 manner 


servant 


gelid 


mischief 


allege 


fiirloin 


jelly 


belief 


college 


sirname 


jeopard 


afield 


courage 


surcharge 


Georgian 
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N.B^THERE ARE NO DOUBLE CONSONANTS IN THE 

FOLLOWING. 



agate 


damage 


melon 


shekel 


alam 


damask 


menace 


sirup 


atom 


deluge 


metal 


spigot 


balance 


desert 


merit 


spirit 


banish 


dragon 


minute 


steril 


baron 


fagot 


model 


stomach 


bigot 


famine 


modest 


study 


blemish 


felon 


money 


sugar 


bodice 


flagon 


moral 


talent 


body 


forest 


palace 


talon 


bury 


frigate 


palate 


tenant 


busy 


frolic 


parish 


tenon 


cabin 


gamut 


peril 


tenour 


camel 


granite 


pity 


tepid 


canon (• law) 


habit 


planet 


tonic 


career 


harass 


polish 


tropic 


cherish 


havoc 


prelate 


valance 


city 


hazard 


rabid 


valid 


claret 


homage 


rapid 


valet 


closet 


honour 


rebel 


vapid 


comet 


honey 


relish 


venom 


comic 


laurel 


rigour 


very 


conic 


limit 


salad 


vigour 


copy 


linen 


satin 


visit 


coral 


malice 


scholar 


wagon 


credit 


manor 


senate 


widow 


cynic 


many 


seraph 


zenith 




medal 


shadow 





rt 2.] 


liESSOK I. 


( 


fear-ing 


faith-ful 


a-crosa 


graz-mg 


like-ly 


be-fore 


leap-in g 


nias-ter 


mis-hap 


ly-ing* 


sil-ver 


per-haps 


bark-ed 


col-lar 


coach-man 


puU-ed 


hun-dred 


mon-ey 


pass-ed 


man-ner 


lit-tle 


kill-ed 


far-ther 


how-ev-er 


hors-es 


a-bont 


followed 
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* One dark night a mail coach was going as fast 
as four horses could draw it, when a dog came and 
barked in the front of it, leaping up at the heads of the 
hoi-ses. The coachman fearing some mishap, pujled 
up, and the guard got down to drivp the dog away. 
The dog however ran a little way before the guard, 
and then came back in such a strange manner that 
the man took one of the lamps in his hand and 
followed him. About a hundred yards farther on 
he found a man lying* across the road and his 
horse grazing near. But for this faithfuP dog, the 
coach would perhaps have passed over his matster, 
and most likely have killed him. 

This man had a silver collar made for his dog 
and never would part with him for any money.' 



Bemember ; — 

mail, a Post-office hag ; male, a he. 

Observe — to add ing to lie, change the i into g and drop the e. 
Add also iiu/ to die, tie, vie, hie. But to distinguish &» from- 
dye, the latter keeps the e thus dje-ing. 

Wben the word/ttZ is added to a word it loses one 7,— faithful. 

C 
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; 


LESSON II. 




cell 


young 


be-ing 


en-treat 


write 


bapp-y 


do-iDg 


a-gain 


learn 


Jived 


hav-ing 


her-mit 


plain 


wan-ted 


pleas-ares 


par-take 


blest 


ring-ing 


pleaB-es 


bus-i-nes8 



THE WAT TO BE HAPPY. 

A hermit there was, and he lived in a grot, 
And the way to be happy, they said he had got ; 
i^s I wanted to learn it, I went to his cell/ 
And when I came there, the old man said " well, 
Young man, by your look, you want something I see, 
Now tell me the business that brings you to me." 

'* The way to be happy they say you have got, 
And as I want to learn it, I'm come to your grot ; 
Now I beg and entreat, if you have such a plan. 
That you'll write it me down as plain as you can," 
Upon which the old hermit went to his pen. 
And bringing this note he came back again. 

'* 'Tis being, and doing, and having, that make, 
All the pleasures and pain, of which beings partake, 
To be what God' pleases, to do a man's best. 
And to have a good heart^ is the way to be blest. 



1 Every line of poetry must begin with a capital letter. 

Words included between double commas are not the words of tiie 
writer. 

2 All names of the Deity, and common names applied to persons 

to whom you owe respect should begin with a capital letter. 

8 Pm for 1 am, You^ll tar You will, 

4 Take notice;— 

cell, a cave^ a reous; sell, to part with for monejf, 

plain, eojr^i tatooth; plane, a carpenter's tooL 

Acart^ ih€ Hat rfftding ; hart, a stag. 



Part 2.] LESSON III. 39 

a-mong vil-lage fra-grant 

be-sido mer-ry flow-er 

be-neath swal-low Lu-cy 

twitt-er (^J^?.*) ta-per a-pron 

giv-en lin-ger bee-hive 

heav-ea pil-grira wiMow-y 

ros-sct wel-come i-vi-ed 



Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 

A bee-hive's hum shall sooth my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 

AVith many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built' nest, 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall sprinsf 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 

And Lucy at her wheel shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage vows were given ; 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 



1 Every line in poetry must bepn frith a capital letter. loT 

poetry accents fall at regular intervals ; in prose they do not, 
and this is the difference between poetry and prose. Ask 
your teacher to explain this more fuUy. 

2 When a word is made up of two distinct words, and the com- 

bination has not become common, there should be a hyphen 
between the words. 

8 When a word ending in 27 is compounded with another word, it 
loses one / before a consonant ; — ^well, welcome. 
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LESSOir IV. 




a-go 


Chi-na 


ask-ed 


wood-cn 


iron-der 


with-out 


call-ed 


spoon-fal 


«to-ry 


fann-y 


pour-ed 


won-der fill 


la-dy 


wheth-er 


boil-ing 


gath-ered 


pep-per 


eat-en 


pack-ed 


aft-er-wards 



" Two hundred years ago no ono in Engjland 
knew what tea^ was, and now every one drinks it, 
and we wonder what we should do without it. 
There is a funny story told of an old lady who had 
a pound of tea given her when it was a rare thing. 
She had never seen any before, and she did not 
know whether^ tea was to be eaten or drunk ; but 
she asked her friends to come and see her, and 
taste this wonderful new stuff called tea. When 
they came she poured* boiling water on the tea, 
then threw the water away, and gave every one a 
spoonful of tea-leaves to eat with pepper and salt 

Now every little child knows how tea is made, 
and will laugh at the old lady. But docs every 
child know what tea is and where it comes from? 
Tea is the leaf of a shrub that grows in China. The 
leaves are gathered three times a year, dried in an 
iron pan over the fire, and afterwards packed in 
wooden chests and sent over here.** 



lief, rather^ willing, 
pored, studied, 
wether, a male sheep. 



1 Bemember ; — 

knew, did know ; 

leaf, of a tree. 

poured, let flow in a streaTni. 

weather, sUite of the air ; 

whether, which of two. 

% Tea in 1650 a.d., cost from 3 to 10 guineas per lb. ; in 1860 from 
2s. 6d, to 48. 6d. per lb., and at present about 70,000,000 lbs. 
are yearly consnmed. It was first brought from China by 
the Dutch in the reign of Queen £lizabetii. 



Part 3.] LESSON V. 41 

let-ter aft-er chang-ed good-bye 

foss-y tnrn-cd re-gards some-lK)d-y 

snp-pose lov-ing a-fraid every-body 

don-keys ass-es wa-ter (not jr^s) Sand^gate 

Al-ways(pi2J87)doz-eDS ba-by Thom-aa 

ns-ed kiss-es some-times 

Part of a Utter from Thomas Hood to a little girl at the Seasid^t 

July 1^ 1844. 

My Dear MayS — How do you do, and how 
do you like the sea i — not much, perhaps, it is so 
big. I remember, that when I saw the sea first, it 
used sometimes to be very fussy and was very fond 
of fun. Have the waves ever ran after you yet and 
turned your Uttle two shoes into pumps full of 
water? If you want a joke you might push 
Dunnie* into the sea and then fish for him as they 
do for a jack* But do*n't go in yourself, and do'n't 
let the baby go in and swim away, though he is the 
shrimp of the family ; * * * I suppose you 
have got donkeys at Sandgate* and r de about oa 
them. Mind and always call them donkeys, for if 
you call tbem asses it might reach such long ears* 
And now good-bye, I must drink my tea before it 
gets too hot, as we all were last Sunday week. They 
say the glass was 88 in the shade, which is a great 
age ! The last fair breeze I blew dozens of kisses 
for you, but the wind changed and I'm' afraid took 
them all to somebody it shouldn't*. Give my love 
to everybody and my regards to all the rest, and 
remember My Dear May* I am your loving friend. 

1 All names of persons, towns, days of the week, xnontibs, most 

begin with a capital letter. 

2 Words are often shortened by leaving oat one or more letters, 

and using the apostrophe. Fm for I am, donH for do not, &c 

S Every proper name must begin with a capital letter. 
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LESSON 


VI. 




cbild-rea 


bro-ther 


lift-ed 


de-clare 


prat-tl-ed 


shad-der 


Bmi-ling 


long-er 


fa-ther 


bean-ti-fnl 


moan-tain 


storm-y 


clos-er 


be-hold 


re-pli-ed 


dis-tance 


ink-y 


col-our 


o-thers 


dif-fer-ing 


mere-ly 


climbed 


gold-en 


be-gnile 




mo-ther 


loft-y 


bo-8om 


e-ven-tide 





Two children once, at eventide, thus prattled by their parent's 

side;— > 
" See, mother, see that stormy doud I what can its inky bosom 

shroud f 
It looks so black, I do declare, I shudder quite to see it there. 

And, father, father, now behold those others, all of pink and 

gold I 
How beautiful and bright their hue/ I wish that I were up 

there too : 
For if they look so fine from here, what must they be when 

one is near I " 

** Children," the smiling sire replied, *' Tve climbed the lofLy 

mountain's side. 
Where, lifted 'mid the clouds awhile, distance no longer could 

beguile ; 
And closer seen, I needs must say that all the clouds are 

merely gray; 

Differing in shade from one another, but each in colours like 

his brother. 
Those clouds you see of gold and pink, to others look as black 

as ink; 
And that same cloud, so black to you, to some may wear a 

golden hue." 



1 Take notice ; — 

to hew, to chop, to cti/, to had ; hue, colour^ shade. 

needs, wants ; kneads, works up dovgh, 

sire, afatker ; sigher, one who sighs. 

2 Ton may spell these words grc^ or grey^ and colovr or color, 

B When a writer uses words or speech whith some one else wrote 
or spoke, he should enclose what is not his own in double 
eommas, **— ** 



Part «.] 


LESSON YII. 




wal-nut 


mj-self 


trou-ble 


6tepp-ed 


un-der 


mat-ter 


peo-ple 


diy-ide 


vill-age 


our-selves 


grave-ly 


ope-n-ed 


quar-rel 


con-tent 


cri-cd 


settl-ing 


dis-pute 


be- 1 ween 


Ro-bert 


an-oth-er 


ker-nel 


re-ward 


pick-ed 


quar-rel-e 
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Two little boys found a walnut under a large 
walnut-tree near the village. ** It is mine," cried 
Tom, ** for I saw it first" " No, it is mine," cried 
Eobert, "for I picked it up." Thus they quarrelled, 
loud and long about who should keep the nut 

"I shall end the dispute," said a young man 
who came up and stepped in between them. He 
took the nut, opened it gravely, and said, '** Here 
is the shell in two halves — one half is for the boy 
who saw the nut first ; take it, Tom ; the other hau 
is for the boy who picked it up; there it is, £obert. 
As for the kernel,'^ I shall keep it myself, as a reward 
for my trouble in settling the matter." So the 
young man ate the kernel, and as he was walking 
away, he said, — ** My lads, the end of most quarrels 
is, that people lose what they quarrel about. 

*' I think it serves us rightV said Tom. " lam 
sure it does," said Robert. ** Another time, Tom, 
we will divide our nuts for ourselves, and be con- 
tent with a fair share." 



Sometimes thus,— quarrelled. Compare travel, traveler, (some- 
times traveller.) iSee rule 3, page 31. 

Kemember ; — 

kernel, of a ntU ; colonel, the commander of a regiments 

right, not wrona ; wright, a worker^ as thip-wrigku 

write, to scribble ; rite, a ceremony. 
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LESSON VIII. 




road 


crl-ed 


be-side 


load 


rath-er 


corn-plain 


gaunt 


carr-y 


thoufl-and 


place 


bun-die 


tott-er-ed 


please 


ask-ed 


mis-er-a-ble 


straif^ht 


ghast-ly 


wear-i-some 


wood-man 


shoul-^cr 


skele-ton 


wear-y 


a-long 





(i 



a 



If 



it 
tt 



DEATH AND THE WOODMAN. 

I'm weary of living," the woodman cried. 

As he tottered along the road ; 
For the sake of a miserable crust of bread, 
I'.d' rather a thousand times be dead, 
Than carry this wearisome load." 

Come Death* ! come Death !" and down he sat 

Upon his bundle of wood, — 
Come Death ! and ease me of woe and want !" 
And, straight* a skeleton grim and gaunt, 

Beside the old man stood I 

Well, what do wish V the skeleton asked, 

" For I heard you just complain ;" 
Oh, I wish," said the man, with a ghastly face, 
If you please, I wish you to help me to place 
This load on my shoulder again." 



1 Common noons when nsed as the names of persons should begin 
with a capital letter. 

8 Remember ; — 

straight noterooXred, 

Btrai^ narrow. — e.ff., *^ enter at the strait gate." 

8 rdi for IvoM, — *^I had rathor be a dog and bay the moon,*^ 
•boDld be, ^*IwaMraiher;' ^c. 



Fart 2.] 


LESSON IX. 


4( 


leath-or 


dri-ed 


tongh-ness 


ehoe-ma-ker 


ox-en 


roll-ers 


pre-serves 


sev-er-al 


tanii-er 


dress-ed 


de-cay 


book-biud-ing 


scrap-ed 


yel-low 


re-main 


care-fnl-ly 


tak-en 


tan-nln- 


la-dies 


in-creas-es 


filUd 


fi-bres 


fcf-ter-wards 




thick-ens 


slowly 


to-geth-er • 





You all knoTf that leather is made from the 
skins of oxen, horses, sheep, and goats. 

The tanner first soaks the hide in lime and 
water to clean ii, theli it is scraped with a sharp 
knife, and afterwards taken to the tan-pit. The pit 
is filled with . ^ater and oak bark.^ In the bark 
there is a yellow substance called tannin, which 
sinks into the leather and makes the fibres^ shrink 
closer together. So Jt slowly thickens and increases 
in toughness.' The tannin, too, preserves it from 
decay. The hi^dtes remain for about a year in the 
pit, when they are taken out and dried. They are 
afterwards passed between rollers, and the leather 
is &t for the shoemaker. 

There are several fine kinds of' leather, made of 
sheep and goat skin, used for book-binding and 
slippers.* Kid leather, for gloves and ladies* boots, 
is made from the skins of kids and Iambs dressed 
very carefully. 



2 

3 

4 



Sometimes speHed Jibers^ but see page 3S for a list of words 
which have not yet changed re into er. 

Take notice ; — 

bark, the rind of a tree^ or the noise of a dog. 
barque, a ship with three mctsts. 

See the irregular sounds of ough, (see page 6.) 

"Whjare there twojp^tm slippera, andtwolTaVux^J^^^'t ^^^5«- 
at page 81, rule ill.) 



4ff 


LESSON X. 




snm-Mer 


al-as 


monm-iDg 


proffered 


mat-tock 


ehanc-ed 


nn-earth 


sev-er-ed 


Si-moQ 


do-ing 


nn-kiud 


re-tnni-ing 


glad-ly 


rott-en 


tot-tcr-ed 


grat-i-tnde 


sin-gle 


work-ed 


cn-deav oar 


oft-eD-er 


tan-gled 


prais-es 


over-task ed 




Tain-ly 


seemed 


re-ceiv-ed 





One summer day I chanced to see this old man doing 

all he coald 
Tonnearth the root of an old tree, a stnmp of rotten wood; 
The mattock^ tottered in his hand, so vain^ was his 

endeavonr, 
That at the root of the old tree, he might have worked 

for ever. 
•* Ton*re' over-tasked, good Simon Xee, give me yonr tool,** 

to him I said. 
And, at the word right gladly he received my proffered aid. 
I struck, and with a single blow, 'the tangled root I 

severed, 
At which the poor old man so long and vainly had 

endeavonred. 
The tears into his eyes were brought, and thanks and 

praises seemed to rnn 
So fast out of his heart,^ I thonght they never wonld have 

done. 
IVe^ heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds with coldness stiU 

returning, 
Alas! the gratitude of men has oftener led me mourning. 

Wordsworth. 



1 Mattock, a pick-axe vnth broad ends, 

2 Bemember; — 

heart, an organ of the body; hart^ a male deer or stag, 
vane, a weather-cock ; vain, u eUss* 

9 Tuni're tor you are; and Pre for I Kore. 



Part 2.] 


LEi 


3SOK XI. 




Joseph 


com-mon 


lit-tle 


saj-ing 


An-drew 


par-sons 


lean-ing 


work-ed 


gar-den 


an-swer 


boast-er 


min-nte 


vil-lage 


i-ron 


talk-ing 


bragg-ing 


cab-bage 


con-fess 


trav-els 
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be-jond let-ter yon-der 



Two men, Joseph' and Andrew,' stood leaning 
over a garden gate, near a village^ ** Look at those 
heads of cabbage," said Joseph, " their size is quite 
beyond common ; I don't think I haye ever seen 
any so large." 

** Oh," said Andrew, who was a great boaster, 
" they are not worth talking about. In the course 
of my travels^ I once saw a cabbage as big as the 
parson's house yonder." 

Then Joseph, who was a smith by trade, made 
answer : — *' That is saying a good deal, but I once 
worked at a big iron pot at least as large as the 
church." ** What is that you say," cried Andrew ; 
'* can you tell me, now, what they meant to do 
with so large a pot ?" 

** Yes," said Joseph. " They wanted to boil 
your cabbage in it." 

Andrew, on this, felt a little shame, and after a 
minute, he said, ** I see what you would be at. I 
confess I was bragging, and I think I had better 
take your hint and keep to the truth.' 



ft 



1 Take notice \-^ 

gait, toay of going or walking ; gate, a large door, 
course, race^ way, succession ; coarse, roughs unpolished* 

2 See note 8, page 42, for when doable commaa ox^*^^^* 
S All proper names must begin witli a capYteiX. 
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LESSON XII. 




8trang-er 

roli-ing 

flow-ers 


ru-ral 
dai-sy 
cer-tain 


sor-row 
win-ter 
beau-te-ons 


wan-der«ing 

im-it«ates 

an-na-al 


mus-io 

fli-est 

re-pairs 


school-boy 

prim-rose 

vo-cal 


mes-sen-ger 
de-light-ful 
Tis-it-ant 





Hail,^ beanteons^ stranger of the grore ! Thou messenger 

of spring ! 
NoTT Heaven repairs thy rural seat, and woods thy 

welcome sing. 
What time the daisy decks the green, thy certain voice we 

hear; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, or mark the rolling 

year? 
Delightful visitant, with thee I hail the time ' of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet from birds among the 

bowers. 
The school-boy wandering through the wood, to pluck the 

primrose gay 
Starts the new voice of spring to hear and imitates thy 

lay. 
What time the pea puts on the bloom thou fliest the vocal 

vale 
An annual guest in other lands, another spring to hail. 
Sweet bird I thy bower is ever green, thy sky is ever 

clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, no winter in thy year I 

Logan. 



1 Wjorda ending in ty change it into U before au$. Add out to 
beaaty, plenty, pity, bounty. 

3 Bemember ; — 

hail, to saluU^ frozen rain ; hale, sound, strong, 

**Thoa art hale, father William, a hearty old man." 

time,«M»o», ooe; thyme, an Aerft. 

VAle, a vail^f lowland^ deU ; veil, a cover for ihe faoe^ 



^nt 1.] IiESSOX XIIt« 49 

cnck-oo josUcd sil-Iy ad-mitt-ed 

plaj-ed rob-in spar-i<nf fos-ter-bird 

clipp-ed join-ing neigh-boor fos-ter-chick 

sauc-y kind-lj la-bour sam-mon-«d 

peck-cd hard-ly a-dopt de-lay-cd 

hustl-ed leis-ure a-long in-fin-ite 



** The Spring was come, and the nest was made. 

And the little bird all her eggs had laid. 

When a cuckoo^ came to the door to beg 

She wonld kindly adopt another Qgg. 

There was hardly room for them all in the nest, 

But the egg was admitted along with the rest ;' 

And the foster-bird^ played the part so well 

That soon the youDg cnckoo had clipped the shell : 

For the silly birds ! they could not see 

That their foster-chick their plagne would be ; 

And so big and saucy the cnckoo grew, 

That no peace' at last in the nest they knew, 

He pecked and he hnstled the old birds about : 

And as for the young ones, he jostled them out. 

Till at length they summoned their fi lends to their aid. 

Wren, robin, and sparrow, not one delayed, 

And joining together, neighbour with neighbour. 

They drove out the cuckoo with infinite labour." 



1 foster, to nurse^ to cherish, 

foster-bird, one that acts the part of the parent. 

2 It has been suggested that perhaps a cuckoo lays an e|fg, or eggs, 

in each country she visits in her migrations, and it would-be 
impossible for her to build as many nests. 

8 peace, ^te^nM« ; piece, a ^ar^ 

rest, the remainder^ quietness ; 
wrest, to twist^om the hand of another. 
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driv-ing crip-pl-ed kick-ed fel-low carr-y 

tFudg'ing soon-o: plung-ed sirr-ah shoul-ders 

whis-tl-ing hon-est tum-bl-ed him- self bargain 

riding load-ing pleas-cd la-zy re-bnke 

monnt-ed tri-ed mar-ket be-hind heav-i-ly 



An old man and a little boy' were driving an 
ass to the next market to sell. '* What a fool is 
this fellow," says a man upon the road,* ** to be 
trudging it on foot with his son, that his ass may go 
light." The old man hearing this, set his boy upon 
the ass, and went whistling by the side of Mm. 
**Why, sirrah! *' cried a second man to the boy, "is it 
fit for you to be riding, while your poor old father is 
walking on foot." The father, upon hearing this re- 
buke, took down his boy from the ass, and mounted 
himself. ** Do you see," says a third, *' how the lazy 
old knave rides along upon his beast, while his poor 
little boy is almost crippled with walking ? " The old 
man now took his son up behind him. ** No one would 
think that ass to be your own," says a fourth, '* from 
your loading him so heavily. You and your son are 
better able to carry the ass than he to carry you." 
"Anything to please," says the man, so they tied his 
legs together, and by the help of a pole tried to carry 
him on their shoulders over the bridge. But the ass 
kicked and plunged, and at last tumbled into the 
river, and he who tried to please everybody pleased 
nobody, and lost his ass into the bargain. 



1 Place al before; — most, ways, thought so, together, mighty, 

arm, and tvel before come, fare, away. But in compound 
words, keep the W, aU-powerful, well-behaved. 

2 Bemember ; — 

road, a way, a path ; rode, did ride, 

hojTf a son; buoy, a jloating marlc. 
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( 


de-sp?se 
re-torn 
pre-sent 
pleas-es 


piec-es 

begg-ed (t^/.,) 
peas-ant 
la-bonr-er 


man-age 
prais-ed 
dnc-ats 
greed-7 


nncommon-lj 
sor-pris-ed 
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tar-nip 

no-ble 

mas-ter 

be-cause 

cas-tlo 

kind-ness 

pal-try 

ac-cept 

A poor day-labourer had grown in his garden 
an uncommonly large turnip at which every-body 
was surprised. ** I will make a present of it," he 
said, " to our noble master, because it pleases him 
when we manage the fields and gardens well." He 
took the turnip to the castle and the noble lord 
praised his work and kindness, and gave him three 
ducats.^ A neighbour^ in the village, who was 
very rich and greedy, heard of it, and said, ** I 
shall at once make a present of my great calf to the 
noble lord of the place. If he gives three gold 
pieces for a paltry turnip how much shall I receive 
for a beautiful calf. He led the calf to the castle 
and begged the master to accept it. The master, how- 
ever, knew the spirit of the man, and said he did 
not wish for the calf. But the man begged him not 
to despise so small a gift. At last the shrewd 
nobleman said, " Well, now, as you force me to it, 
I will take your present, and make you a present in 
return which cost two or three times what your 
calf is worth. Thus saying, he gave the peasant 
the well-known turnip. 

1 A ducatf a coin struck by a duke. When silver^ its value ioas 

48. 6d., when goldy ds. 

2 Peasant, a countryman^ bnt pheasant, a large bird. 
8 Neighbour, tAat is neigh'hoor (a peaiani^. 
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drear-y gloom-y rns-tle lovely 

sadd-est bright-er rab-bits a-galn 

wail-ing sof-ter late-Iy sis-ter-hood 

nak-ed falUing gen-tle No-vem-ber 

mead-ows hol-lows low-ly with-cr-ed 



The bleak and dreary days are come, the saddest of the year. 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows, brown 

and sere;^ 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove the withered leaves lie 

dead, 
They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit's tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub the 

jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 

gloomy day, 
Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 

sprung and stood 
In brighter light and softer air, a beauteous' sisterhood ? 
Alas ! they are all in their graves ; the gentle race of 

flowers, 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November* 



ram* 



Galls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones again. 

Bryant. 



1 sere, (or sear) dty, withered; seer, one who Jbrsees^ a prophets 
rain, waierfrom the clouds ; rein, a bridle. 

reign, time of a king or queen's rule. 

ours^ belonging to us; hours, twelfth parts of a day, 

to wither, to become dead, dry, 

tere; "whither, to what place, 

2 Seenotel,]>age48. 

8 The names of months and days must begin with capital letters. 
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spread-ing 
smith-y 


morn-ing 
chest-nut 


some-thing 
re-pose 


re-joic-ing 
sor-rowing 


might-y 
brawn-y 


ums-cles 
bel-lows 


be-gnn 
sin-ew-y 


at-t€mpt-ed 
"what-e'er 


ring-ing 
toil-ing 


sex- ton 
on-ward 


meas-ur-ed 
ev-en-ing 
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Under a spreading chestnut^ tree the Tillage smithy stands. 
The smith a mighty man is he, with large and sinewy hands. 
And the muscles^ of his brawny arms are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; his face is like the 

tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; he earns whatever he 

can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face, for he owes not 

any man. 
Week' in, week out, from morn till night, you can hear his 

bellows blow, 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge with measured 

beat and slow, 
Xike a sexton ringing' the village-bell, when the evening 

sun is low. 
Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, onward through life he goes, 
Each morning sees some task began ; each evening sees its 

close ; 
Something attempted, something done, has earned a night's 

repose, 

Longfellow. 

1 Sometimes spelled chesntit. 

2 mvLBcleSf^flesk^ the lean of meat; mussels, shelt-ifsh, 

wet, damp, moist, 
wet, damp, moist ; (to) whet, to sharpen up a 

sqfthe, for instance, 
week, seven daye ; weak, not strong, 

ringing, tolhnff, pulling to make 

sound; wringing, twisting tightly, 

3 WhaU^er for whatever. 
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conn-try 
pump kia 
slen-der 
8carce-ly 


rnnn-er 
heav-y 
climb-ing 
suit-ed 


8iz-ed 
rath-er 
jump-ed 
mbb-ing 


a-com 

ob-serv-ed 

re-al-ly 


8ta-pid 
8tretch-ed 


creep-ing 
epeaJL-ing 


say-ing 
im-mense (no 


•) 



A country lad, as he lay one day stretched out 
upon his back beneath a large oak, observed tbe 
runner of a pumpkin, with heavy fruit upon it, 
climbing upon a hedge near at hand. He shook 
his head at this, and said, " It is very odd to see 
such immense fruit on so slender a stem, and these 
tiny acorns up there on the great oak, I really 
think it would have suited better if these big yellow 
pumpkins, the size of a man's head, had been made 
to grow upon the stout tree, and those small acorns, 
not so large as my thumb, upon the creeping 
plant." He had scarcely done speaking when a 
good-sized acorn fell right upon his nose, and gave 
him rather a smart rap*. As he jumped up rubbing 
the sore* place\ he could not help saying : — ** But 
if that had been a pumpkin that fell just now, it 
would have been all over with poor nose." And 
this was not quite so stupid as what he said before*- 

From Constable's Reading Book. 



Remember ; — 

rap, a hlow^ a tap ; 
place, spot, situation; 
sore, painful, a place ivith 

the shin off; 
been, from the verb, to he; 



to wrap, to fold up, to cover» 
plaice, aJUUfish, 

to soar, to fly aloft or hi^h. 
bin , a chest fvr com, tptne, or 
oread. 



2 What is the use of donble commas ? See page 42, note 3. 
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dis-pute 
ftrrose 
is-sue 
a-ronnd 


clos-er 

wrapp-ed 

tight-er 

grajsp-ed 

deem-ed 


va-pour 
vic-tor 

a-gre-ed 
trav-ell-er 


o-ver-come 

de-clar-ed 

gen-tle-ness 


strong-er 
fioon-est 


pow-er-ful 
aro-tic(J^*e'i.) van-ish-ed 
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A dispute once arose between the wind and the 
sun, which was the stronger of the two, and they 
agreed to put the point upon this issue,' that whicn- 
eyer soonest made a traveller take off his cloak 
-should be accounted the most powerful. 

The wind began and blew with all his power a 
'blast cold and fierce as an arctic storm ; but thia 
stronger he blew, the closer the traveller* wrapped 
his cloak^ around him, and the tighter he grasped 
it with his hands. 

Then broke out the sun ; with his welcome beams 
the vapour* vanished and the cold ; the traveller felt 
the warmth, and as the sun shone brighter, he sat 
down overcome with the heat and cast his cloak on 
the ground. 

The sun was declared the victor ; and it has ever 
been deemed that gentleness is better than force. 



1 Sometimes, and more properly, trav-el-cr, va-pour. 

2 Cloak (noun), cloke (verb) ; compare wrath fnoun) wroth (verb). 

S Issue here means test, but it means more properly the result of 
a test. 

cast, to throw ; caate, rank in tociet^. 
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• 


pleM-nre 


•nnn-y 


fan-cy 


hur-ry 


weath-er 


freckl-ed 


mea-gre 


au-tamn 


plum-ed 


hatch •ing 


dis-tant 


de-lights 


lil-ies 


qui-et 


har-vest 


be-hold 


shad-ed 


moss-y 


rns-tle 


an-them-ing 


pearled 


al-arm 


sap-phire 


ma-ri*gold 


sbow-er 


breez-C9 


haw-thorn 


hy-a-cinth 



Ever let the fancy roam ! Pleasure never is at home; 
She will bring, in spite of frost, beauties that the earth baa 

lost; 
She will bring thee altogether, the delights of summer 

weather. 
And thou shalt hear the distant harvest-carols' clear ; 
Rustle of the reaped corn ; sweet birds antheming ths 

mom : 
Thou shalt at one glance, behold the daisy and the 

marigold ; 
White plumed^ lilies, and the first hedge-grown primrost 

that hath burst ; 
Shaded hyacinth,^ al way sapphire^ queen of the mid- May ( 
And every leaf and every flower pearled with the selfsame 

shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep, meagre from its celled 

sleep ; 
And the snake all winter-thin^ cast on sunny banks its skin; 
Freckled nest eggs thou shalt see, hatching in the haw^ 

thorn tree, 
When the hen birdV wing doth rest quiet on her mossy 

nest : 
Then the hurry and alarm when the bee-hive casts its- 
swarm ; 
Acorns ripe down-pattering while the autumn breezes sing. 

Keats. 



1 The blue bell. Sapphire, a predotu stone of a beavtffv! blue 
colour, 

8 Carol, iong ofjoy^ a hymn. 
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5 


ef-forts 


cer-tain 


ask-ed 


snp-plant 


bat-ton 


fnmbl-ed 


re-move 


waist-coat 


measure 


SQC-cess 


there- fore 


look-ed 


dis- tress 


wish-ful 


often 


regain 


e-vil 


drink ing 


8tis-pect 


an-thor 


ques-ti-on 




fel-low 


con-foond-ed 


fin-gers 


ear-ly 





There was a boy in the clsiss who stood always at 
the top, nor could I with all my efforts supplant 
him. Day after day, and still he kept his place, 
do what I wouldy till at length I found that, when 
a question was asked him he always fumbled with 
his fingers at a certain button on bis waistcoat. I 
therefore became wishful to remove it, and in an evil 
hour I did so with a knife. Great was the success 
of my measure. When the boy was again asked a 
question his fingers again sought for the button, 
but it was not to he found. In his distress he looked 
down for it ; it was no more to be seen* than felt. 
He stood confoimded, and I took his place. Nor 
did he ever regain it, or, I believe, suspect who 
was the author of his wrong. Often in after life 
has the sight* of him smote me as I passed him. 
Poor fellow! he is dead now, he took to early 
drinking. 

Scott. 



sight, vieWy perception hy the eye ; site, place,, situation, 

(to) cite, to summon^ quote, 

seen, ha$ been teeing; scene, a view, aprotpeet. 
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pit-j cronch-ing ald-ers a-mid 

nortibL-ern ag-ed com-plun 

4rift-ed bolt-ed wan-der 

wear-y own-er's shel-ter de-ni-ed 

palm-er barr-ed fare-well De-cem-ber 

bless-ing rang-er £t-trick wel-ter-ed 



Open the door, some pity to sbow ! Keen blows the 

northern wind ! 
The glen is white with the drifted snow, and the path is 

hard to find. 
A weary palmer* worn and weak, I wander for my sin ; 
0, open, for our Lady's* sake ! a pilgrim's blessing win 1 
The hare is crouching in her form, the hart* beside the hind;* 
An aged man amid the storm, no shelter can I find. 
The iron gate is bolted hard, at which I knock in vain; 
The owner^s heart is closer barred, who hears me thus 

complain. 
" Farewell,* farewell ! and heaven grant, when old and 

frail you be, 
You never may the shelter want, that's' now denied to me!" 
The Banger on bis couch lay warm, and heard him plead in 

vain; 
But oft amid December's storm he'lP hear that voice 

again : 
For lo ! when through the vapours dank, mom shone on 

Ettrick* fair, 
A corpse, amid the alders^ rank, the palmer weltered 

there. Sib W. Scott. 



1 palmer, a pilgrim bringing bach palm from the Holy Land, 
ranger, chief keeper of a forest. Our I-ad)', the Virgin Mary, 
hart, male aeer^ or stag; hind, female deer, 

2 Sometimes spelled — farewel. See note 3. page 39. 

alders, sometimes elders. 

3 That's, for that is ; heUl, for he toUl. 

4 Ettrick, a tributary of the Tweed. 
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Irees-ing 


rap-id 


is-Iandu 


en-anes 


cans-ed 


chief-ly 


£rag-ment3 


con-tain 


light-er 


weak-ness 


val-leys 


dis-tricta 


pol-ar 


yes-sels 


(~*^5y?"^)de.8cend 


mass-es 


there-fore 




de-stroy 


gath-cr 


sur-face 


pro-cess 


stra-tom 


form-ed 


ice-bergs 


ex-pands 
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When the heat of the air falls belows the freezing' 
point,' caused chiefly by the weakness of the sun's 
rays in winter, frost or ice ensues. Freezing is a 
process by which water is changed into ice. Before 
It freezes, wafer expands^ and in so doing, often 
burst yessels which contain it, and eyen spUts great 
rocks in which it may be confined. It is, therefore, 
lighter' than water, and hence always floats on the 
surface. In the polar seas yast masses of ice gather 
together, and are called icebergs, floes, and ice-lands. 
In lofty districts, or on the tops of mountains, glaciers 
or fields of ice are formed, and fragments* of them 
often descend with a rapid fall into the yalleys below, 
so as to destroy trees, herds, and cottages, 

When vapours* or clouds are frozen in the air 
they fall to the earth as snow. Eain-drops are 
sometimes frozen when they fall through a cold 
st 'atum of air, and reach the earth as hail. When 
dewB or mists are frozen, hoar-frost is formed. 



1 FreeziDg point, 82 degrees on a Fahrenheit thermometer, 

2 Expands, stoelU into a greater bulk. 

8 A solid foot of ice would weigh less than a solid foot of water, 
* in a tin vessel made that size. 

4 Vapoar — sometimes vapor. 

6 FalUng masses of ice and snow are called a-va-lanch-es. 
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dis-tant 


cherr-ies 


fox-es 


par-rots 
out-side 


e-qual 
won-der 


val-ue 
pock-ets 


miss-ilQS 
al-though 
swift-ness 
grey-hound 


war-y (^Z) 
carr-y (^) 
hatch-et 
whizz-ing 


per-forms 

jour-ney 

quad-ru-pedfl 



There is a land in distant seas, 
Where parrots walk upon the ground, 
And grass upon the trees is found ; 
There pears youll scarce with hatchet cut, 
Stones are outside the cherries piit, 
There missiles^ to far distance sent, 
Come whizzing back from whence tbey went. 
There quadrupeds go on two feet. 
And yet few quadrupeds so fleet; 
There birds, although they cannot fly, 
In swiftness with the greyhound vie. 
With equal wonder you may see 
The foxes fly from tree to tree ; 
And what they value most, so wary, 
The foxes in their pockets carry. 
The sun when you to face him turn ye, 
From right to left performs his journey.* 
Th^ north wind scorches, but when the breeze 
Full from the south, why then it freezes. 
Kow, of what place can such strange tales 
Be told with truth but New South Wales ? 



1 Missile, anything thrown. The boomerang used by the nath 
of Australia, is here meant. It consists of a piece of ha 
wood, bent in a peculiar manner, and is so thrown that 
returns towards the hand of the thrower. 

1% ExpUun this if you can, and the two following facts. 
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r-niflh-ed 


ten-der-ness 


cat-tie 


for-bear 


r-der-ed 


mar-mar 


glit-ters 




■o-lets 


grot-toes 


plan*der 


in-vites 


eet-briar 


foan-tains 


shad-ed 


be-stow 


^-e-on 


hare- bells 


sel-dom 


en-twlnea 


r-bar-ons 


ten d-r ills 


lim-pid 


an-fold 


rerr-ed 


wood-bine 


fish-es 
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THE SHEPHERD'S HOME. 

My banks tbey arc furnished with bees, 

Whose marmur invites one to sleep; 
My grottoes are shaded with trees, 

And mj hills are white over with sheep. 
I seldom have met with a loss, 

Such health do my fountains bestow ; 
My fountains all bordered with moss, 

Where -the harebells* and violets blow. 
Not a pine in the grove is there seen. 

But with tendrils' of woodbine' is bound ; 
Not a beech 's more beautiful green, 

But a sweet-briar entwines it around. 
Not my fields in the prime of the year, 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 
I have found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let one such plunder forbear. 

She will say 't was a barbarous deed, 
For he ne'er could be true she averred. 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

A kind of bluebell. It grows on hilly pastures frequented hj 
the hare. 

A tender shoot from a tree by which it clings to a wall or tree to 
support itself. 

The honey-suckle. 
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Mel- rose owlet show-er ru-in-ed 

moon-light Da-vid's tow-ers al-ter-nate-ly 

light-some sooth-ly eb-on i-vo-ry 

brok-en vis it owl-et im-ag-er-y 

glimm-ers ru-ins a-right re-tur-ning 

«entr-al arch-es o-ri-el 

bat~tress shaft-ed ua-certain 



If thou would'st view Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted orieP glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower ; 

When buttress' and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery*. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed* is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave ; 

Then go— but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair. 

Scott. 



1 Melrose Abbej is the finest ecclesiastical ruin in Scotland. It 

is situated in the north part of Roxburghshire, near where 
Sir Waiter Scott resided. 

2 Oriel, a vnndow thcUjtUs ovt to ou to form a tmall apartment, 

■3 That which projects or abuts from a wall or tower to keep it 
from falling. 

4 The carvings and sculptures. 

fi The largest river in the south of Scotland. 
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6$ 



fairies 


join-er 


mler 


loT-era 


bigg-er 




ag-ate 


finger 


noa-es 


api-ders 


wag-onC^^V^) 


col-Iars 


apinn-ers 


moon-shine 


trac-€8 


empty 


crick-eta 


hazel 


coated 


aqnir-rel 



lair-ye 

al-der-man 

at om*iea 

w»-ter-y 

wag-on-er 

chariot 

athwart 

aaleep 



0, then, I see Qaeen Mab hath been with jou. 
She is the fairies'^ ruler, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate' stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman'; 
Drawn with a teem of little atomies. 
Athwart men's noses when they lie asleep; 
Her wagon spokes made of long-spinDcr's legs: 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone, the lash, of film ; 
Her wagoner, a small grey coated gnat, 
« * * « « 

Her chariot is an empty hazel nnt. 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old gmb, 
Time out of mind the fairies coach makers. 
And in this state she gallops ni^ht by night, 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love ; 
O'er lawyers fingers, who straight dream on fees. 

W, Shakspebe. 



1 A member of the corporation of a town, next in rank below the 

mayor. 

2 This word is never spelled yaery now. 
8 A precions stone, a kind of quartz. 
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A'boa 


writ-ing 


Ad-hem 


pres-ence 


an«gel (not angle) 


writ-est 


cheer- ly 


rais-ed 


fellow 


show-ed 


a-gaiu 


exceed-ing 


a-woke 


vi-si-on 


ac-cord 


an-swer 


mak-ing 


van-ish-ed 


lil-y 


wak-en-ing 



Abon Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase), 
Awoke one ni^ht from a deep dream of peace,' 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
** What writest thon?" — The vision raised its head. 
And with a look made all of sweet accord^ 
Answered, '* The names of those who love the Lord.'* 
" And is mine one ?" said Abou. ** Nay, not so," 
Replied the anireL Abon spoke more low 
But cheerly still; and said, " 1 pray* thee then 
*' Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.** 
The Angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came agaip, and with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed 
And lo I Ben Adhem*s name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt. 



1 peace, quietness ; piece, a hU^ apart. 

night, the time of darkness ; knight., a horse-soldier. 
pray, to ask; ^xey^ plunder ^ what is seized. 
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6i 


l-man 


lear-ing 


snatch-es 


ad-jnst 


r-fiil 


for-est 


drifted 


nn-con^^emed 


^-less 
■dy 
ards 
i;rant 


Bhagg.y 
point-ed 
cropp-ed 
lorch-er 


press-nre 
trailing 
scent-ing 
at-tenda 


acamp-er-ing 

pow-der-ed 

sol-i-ta-rj 



th goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
cheerful haunts of men, to wield the axe 
1 drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
m morn to eve nis solitary task. 

fgy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears, 
tail cropped short, half lurcher' and half -cur, 
dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
r creeps he slow ; and now with many a frisk 
ie scampering snatches up the driftea snow 
h ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout, 
n shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy. 
dless of all his pranks, the sturdy churP 
'^es right towards his work, nor stops for aught,* 
now and then with pressure of his thumb 
idjust the fragrant charge of a short tube 
t fumes beneath his nose. The trailing cloud 
iams far behind scenting all the air. 

COWPER. 



rcher, a dog thai lurches or Ue$ in toaU for gome, 

larl, a countryman, a peasant, 

ight, anything, a tchit, 

)Tih, Jbrward; fourth, next q/ier the Ihird. 

^e, evening; eave, the edge of the roqf of a houee^ 
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clo*yen pIuDg-ing bil-lows lofl-i-er 

rough-en glass-j np-bore wan-ton-ness 

8wiinni-ex*s wax-ed fear-fiil ex-ult-ing 

fling-ing search-ed to-kens sns-pen-ded 

drench-ed dash-ing pursued (aoti*) 

ris-ing draw-ing lost-i-er 

prond-er spurn-ed aa-da-ci-oas 



How many a time* haye I 
Gloyen with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 
The waye all roughen'd with a swimmer's stroke, 
Flinging the billows back from my drenched hair, 
And laughing from my lips the audacious brine 
Which kissed it like a wine-cup, rising o'er 
The wayes as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they up-bore me ; and ofl 
In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and seaweed, all unseen 
By those above, till they waxed' fearful ; then 
Beturning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As showed that I had searched the deep ; exulting 
With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long'Suspended breath, again I spurned 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. Btrok. 



1 Take notice; — 

thyme, a garden herb; hare, a wild animal 

gulp, to twcUlow eagerly. 

3 waxed, grew, A different -vrord from waxed, smeared with waz«- 
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{ 


ort 


flour-iah 


gnarl-ed 


por-ti-on 


•hold 


thon-sand 


inch-es 


8cuIl-i-on 


-fast 


bat-tie 


twist-ed 


dud-ge-on 




he-roes 


pal-ing 


auf-fer-ed 


le 


un-known 


rott-est 


pur-cbas-ed 


>le 


cac-kl-ed 


carr-y 


loos-en-ed 


a 


creak-ed 


vic-tu-al 


fash-i-on-^ 


gl-ing 


doz-en 


Mi-uer-ya 


mar-i-ners 
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[t is I that support this hoosehold/' sidd a hen 
lay to herself. ** The master cannot breakfast 
)ut an egg, and it is I that lay it. And here this 
poodle, that does nothing, gets thrice as much 
al as I do. By the cock of Minerva' they shall 
me a double portion of oats, or they have eaten 
last egg." But much as she cackled and creaked, 
cullion would not give her an extra grain, where- 
in dudgeon she hid her next egg in the dunghill, 
lid nothing but cackle and creak all day. The 
on suflFered her for a week, then, by order, drew 
leck, and purchased eggs at sixpence a dozen. 
(Vhat is the use of thee thou gnarled sapling/' 
a young larch tree to a young oak. •* I grow 
) feet in a year, thou scarcely as many inches; I 
;raight and taper as a reed, thou straggling and 
ed as a loosened withe.^" **And thy duration,** 
ered the oak, **h some third part of a man's life, 
I am appointed to flourish a thousand years. 
L art felled and sawed into paUng where thou 
st, and art burned after a single summer ; of 
*e fashioned battle-ships, and I carry mariners 
leroes into unknown seas. Cabltle. 



lerva, or Pallas, the Roman goddess of wisdom, ^GreelEy 
AthensB.) The cock and the owl were her favourite birds. 

and of twisted twigs, especially of willow. 
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read-y 


buckl-er 


weath-er 


per-fect 


sett-iDg 


Span-ish 


fork-ed 


tim-ber 


bngl-es 


wondr-ous 


bow-men 


Bra-zil 


"wrarbl-ing 


pair-ed 


Lin-cola 




ech-oes 


feath-er 


bald -ricks 




buckled 


pierc-ed 


ar-row 





A hundred right brave men had this bold Robin Hood/ 
Still ready at his call, who bowmen were right gocKi, 
All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue. 
His fellows' winded horn not one of them but knew, 
When setting to their lips their little bugles shrill, 
The warbling echoes waked from every dale and hill. 
Their baldrick set with studs, athwart their shoulders cast^ 
To which, below their arms, their sheavesVere buckled fast; 
A short sword at their belt, a buckler' scarce a span. 
Who struck below the knee, not counted was a man ; 
All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strongi 
Tbey not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard^ long ; 
Of archery they had the very perfect craft, 
With broad arrow, or butt, or prick, or roving shaft, 
Their arrows finely paired for timber and tor feather, 
With birch and Brazil pierced to fly in any weather ;* 
And shot they with the round, the square, or forked pilSy 
They loose gave such a twang as might be heard a mile, 

Drayton. 



1 Robin Hood, a celebrated outlaw, who lived in Sherwood ForesL 

Nottinghamshire. His band of a hundred men, were all 
dressed in grass-fireen, and were unequalled in archery* 
Born 1160, and betrayed and bled to deau, 1247 ; bat Ritsoa 
fixes his death much later.. 

2 Baldrick, a girdle^ belt. 

buckler, a shield with a Intchlejor central boss, 
sheaves, bundles of arrows, 
cloth yard, 1^ yards^ an ell, 

9 Take notice; — 

weather, stale of the air; whether, which of two, 
wether, a male ahfep, « 
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hon-onr 
flatt-er 


lonng-ing 
thirst-y 


main-tain 
mas-tiff 


be-canse 
an-i-mal 


mann-er 
chick-ens 


slapp-ed 
angr-y 


Fn-ry 
ex-tremo 


gnard-i-an 
snb-da-ed 


cnnn-ing 
jcamp-er 


weap-ons 
ciy-il 


de-sign 
of-fence 





Once upon a time a goose fed its young by a 
pond side, and in such a case, a goose is always ex- 
treme in her pride. If any other animal, without 
the least design of offence, chanced to pass that way, 
the goose at once made at it. The pond, she said, 
was hers, and she would maintain her right^ in it, 
and support her honour while she had a bill to hiss 
or a wmg to flutter. In this manner she drove away 
ducks, pi^s, and chickens ; nay^ even the cunning 
cat was seen to scamper away from her. A lougnihg 
mastiff, however, thought it no harm if he should 
lap a little of the water as he was thirsty. The 
guardian goose flew^ at him like a Fury\ pecked at 
him and slapped him with her feathers. The dog grew 
angry, and had twenty times a mind to give her a 
sly snap, buc subdued his anger because Jiis master 
was near. " Shame on thee/' cried he, "for a fool; 
sure those who have neither strength nor weapons 
to fight, at least should be civil." Goldsmith. 



There were three Furies, daughters of Pluto and Proserpine, 
ministers of the vengeance of the gods. They are repre- 
sented in bloody garments, with snakes instead of hair, and 
with a torch in one hand and a -whip of scorpions in the 
other. 



right, not torong^ privilege ^ 
rite, a ceremony; 
nay, no, not; 
flew, dtdjly; 



write, to scribble with a pen, 
Wright, a workman. 
neigh, the whinny of a horUm 
flue, a passage for smoke. 
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pur.sued( J^ 


) in-8tead 


taint-ed 


frisk-ing 


grej-bonnd 


haw-tborn 


jeal-ons 


doz-ing 


fol-lows 


ms-set 


di-et 


re-gal -ed 


hnnts-man 


car-rot 


wheat-en 




hal-loo 


Tur-key 


thistl-es 


ap-proack-ing 


du-ly 


gam-bol 


sal-ads 




pit-tance 


pip-pins 


sli-ced 




let-tace 


swift-er 


car-pet 





Here lies, -whom honnd did ne*er pureue, nor swifter grey- 
hound follow, 
Whose foot ne'er tainted morning dew, nor ear heard 

huntsman's halloo ; 
Though dul j^ from my hand he took his pittance every 

night, 
He did it with a jealous look, and when he conld, would bite. 
His diet was of wheaten bread, and milk, and oats, and straw; 
Thistles, or lettuces instead, with sand to scour his maw/ 
On twigs of hawthorn he regaled, on pippins' ^ russet peal. 
And, when his juicy^ salads failed, sliced carrot pleased 

him well. 
A Turkey carpet was bis lawn, whereon he loved to bound, 
To skip and gambol like a fawn, and swing his rump around, 
His frisking was at evening hours, for then he lost his fear. 
But most before approaching showers, or when a storm 

drew near. 
Eight years and five round rolling moons he saw thus steal^ 

away 
Dozing out his idle^ noons, and every night at play. 

COWPEB. 



2 



Bemember ; 

peel, shifty rind^ hark ; peal, a set of beUs, 

steel, hardened iron ; steal, to ia£e what is not one's own, 

idle, lazy, full of play ; idol, an image or object of worship, 

hare, an animal; hair, of the head, 

epitaph, toriting on a grave stone, 

maw, stomach; pippin, a small apple. 

Why 18 there no e in dufy. Juicy f See page 80, rule 2, 



Parts.] 
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pi-ed 

dais-ies 

heay-ed 

moth-ers 

drain-ed 

roe-es 



8treak-ed 

fair-er 

ox-lips 

ten-der 

plaj-mate 

cow-bind 



moon-light eg-lan-tiue 



cher-rj 

blos-soms 

a-straj 

a-znre 

arc-tn-ri 



col-lcct-ed 

ser-peot-ine 

con-stell-at-ed 



There grew pied wind-flowers and violets. 
Daisies^ those pearFd Arctari of the earth. 
The constellated flower that never sets ; 
Faint oxlips'; tender bine bells, at whose birth' 
The sod scarce heaved ; and that tall flower that wots* 
Its mother's face with heaven-collected tears, 
When the low wind its play-mate's voice it hears. 

And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine,* 
Green cow-bind and the moonlight-coloured May. 
And cherry blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew' yet drained not by the day ; 
And wild roses and ivy serpentine, 
With its dark buds and leaves wandering astray 
And flowers azure, black, and streaked with gold, 
Fairer than any wakened eyes behold. 

Shelley. 



Arctnrus, (plural Arctari) a bright stnry near the tail of the 
Great Bear^ (towards the North.) 

Daisy, that is day** eye. 

Oxlip, or cowslip, a small yellow ^ower of Spring, 

Eglantine, honeysucIUe, 

Azore, skg blue. 

Take notice ;— 

birth, coming to life ; berth, a sailor's slewing room. 

wet, to moisten ; whet, to aharpen,'^e.g» a kni/e, a 

scythe^ <^c. 
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gar-ments 


em-blem 


turkey 


fast-en-ed 


net-tie 


ta-too 


plum-age 


en-em-y 


man-tie 


live-ly 


fig-ure 


war-ri-ors 


rat-tie 


ad-orn 


shin-ing 


his-to-ry 


pole-cat 


myst-ic 


mean-iug 


an-i-mals 


gar-ter 


paint-ed 


sug-gest 





DRESS OF A RED INDIAN. 

The Summer garments of moose and deer" skins 
are painted of many colours ; the fairest feathers 
of the turkey, fastened by threads made from 
wild hemp and nettle are cleverly wrought into 
mantles. The claws of a grisly bear form a proud 
collar for a war chief; a piece of an enemy's scalp, 
with a tuft of long hair, painted red, glitters on the 
stem of their war-pipes ; the wing of a red bird, or 
the beak or plumage of a raven adorns their 
locks' ; the skin of a rattle-snake is worn round the 
arms of their chiefs ; the skin of the polecat, bound 
round the leg is their order of the garter — emblem 
of noble daring. A warrior's dress is often a his- 
tory of his deeds. His skin is also tatooed with 
figures of animals, of leaves, of flowers, and painted 
with lively and shining colours. Bancroft. 

From his pouch he took his colours, 
Painted many shapes and figures. 
Wonderful and mystic figures. 
And each figure bad a meaning 
Each some word or thought suggested. 

Longfellow. 



1 When Colambus discovered America, he thought it must be 

India, whither, when he set oat, he intended to go, by a 
western passage, and therefore called it by that name. 

2 Bemember ; — 

lock, afatimina^ a shough of hair ; lough, a hhe. 

deer, an animal; dear, />recioti9, costfy. 
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tn-malt 


fonn-tain 


fetch-cd 


loft-y 


bu-gle 


al^)ne 


trembl-ing 


tf 


earth-lj 


di-ed 


hnnt-ed 


joy-ful-ly 


Wal-ter 


ly-ing 


gras8-y 


men tion 


nos-tril 


8tretch>ed 


wip-ed 


sev-er-al 


as-cent 


tonch-ed 


liv-ing 


im-print«ed 
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HABT LEAP WELL. 

Where is the throngs the tnmolt of the race ? 

The bogies that so joyfully were blown ? 
This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 

Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 

The poor Hart toils along the mountain sidci 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

'Sot will I mention by what death he died,' 
Bat now the knight beholds him lybg dead. 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched, 
His nostril' touched a spring beneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan^ his breath had fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And climbing up the hill (it was at least 

Four roods of sheer^ ascent) Sir Walter found 

Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face and cried, " Till now 
Such sigh^ was never seen by living eyes : 

Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow 
Down to the very fountain where he lies." 

Wordsworth. 

1 Take notice ; — 

sheer, clear ^ pure ; shear, to cut off with shears* 

borne, carried; bourn, boundary J* 

Bight, vietr, scene ; site, situation, 

groan, a noise of pain • grown, has been growing, 

2 Give the meaniDg of died and dyed, 

• **From whose bonm no trayeUer returns." 
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XXXVIII. 




rear-ed 


wind-ing 


re-port 


cen-tu-ry . 


col-umns 


carv-ings 


sam-mits 


wor-shipp-er 


nak-ed 


ma-sic 


tran-quil 


com-ma-ni-on 


bndd-ed 




, still-uess 


fan-tas-tic 


bninch-es 


ver-dant 


en-joys 




massy 


forth-with 






mak-er 


hnm-ble 


ven-er-a-blc 


\ 



THE FOREST. 

Father^ thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns. Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in Thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze 
And shot towards heaven. The century living crow. 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Eeport not. Xo fantastic carvings show 
The'boast of our vain^ race to change the form 
Of Thy fair works. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music. ♦ * ♦ nature here 

Where deep and tranquil stillness reigns, enjoys 
Thy presence. Bryant. 



Remember ; — 

yain, proud, useless ; 
* vein, a channel jfor blood, 
aisle, a passage in a church; 
fair, unspotted; 
re^ns, rviUs ; 
rains, does rain. 



vane, a weaihercockm 

isle, island, 

taxe, price of parage, 

reins, the bridle. 



2 Why should there not be two p's in worshipper, if cnstom would 
conform to rule ? See page 31, rule 8. 
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proud-lj 


pur-ple west-ward carl-ing 


tab-let 


sil-ver a-diea dropp-ing 


scar-let 


sea-gnll tow-ers wing-ed 


use-less 


restless cheqa-er danc-iog 


pest-er 


di-rect droop-ing o-ce-an 


hu-man 


mo-ment popp-y quiy-er-ing 


out-spread 


sun-beams streak-ed can-rass-ed 




KEATS TO HIS BROTHER. 




* * * 



E'en now I am pillowed^ on a bed of flowers 
That crowns a lofty cliff, which proudly towers 
Above the ocean waves. The stalks and blades 
Chequer* my tablet with their quivering shades. 
On one side is a field of drooping oats, 
Through which the poppies show their scarlet coats. 
So pert and useless, that they bring to mind 
The scarlet coats that pester human kind. 
And on the other side, outspread, is seen 
Ocean's blue mantle, streaked with purple and green, 
Now 'tis I see, a canvassed ship, and now 
Mark the bright silver curling round her prow. 
I see the lark down-dropping to his nest. 
And the broad -winged sea-gull, never at rest ; 
For when no more he spreads his feathers free, 
His breast is dancing on the restless sea. 
Now I direct my eyes into the West, 
Which at this moment is in sunbeams drest ; 
Why westward turn ? 'Twas but to say adieu', 
'Twas but to kiss my hand, dear George, to you. 



pillar, a support for a roqf, 
checker, a curb^ a stop. 



1 pillow, a cushion ; 
chequer, to mark in squares ; 

2 Why are there two p's in poppy, dropping ; yrhj not in drooping? 

See page 31, role 8. 

Z French, a to ; and Dieu, God. 
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ap-pear 




rap-id 


snc-ceed-ing 


cMld-hood 


stag-es 


slow-er 


pasfl-i-on 


glad-some 


pass-ing 


speed-ing 


dls-ord-ers 


cnr-rent 


riv-er 


. bleed-mg 


lin-ger-iog 


care-worn 


bord-crs 


bos-oms 




fleet-ness 


vap-id 







The more we live more brief appear 

Our life's succeeding stages, 
A day to childhood seems a year, 

And years like passing ages. 

The gladsome current of our youth. 

Ere passion yet disorders. 
Steals lingering like a river smooth 

Along its grasssy borders. 

But as the careworn cheek grows wan. 

And sorrows' shafts fly thicker. 
Ye stars, that measure life to man/ 

Why seem your courses quicker ? 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 

And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach the falls of death,^ 

Feel we its tide* more rapid ? 

It may be strange yet who would change 
Time's course to slower speeding ; 

When one by one our friends have gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 

Campbell. 



1 ■ What is the meaning of " that measure life to man t " 

2 Is this the proper meaning of the word tide f 

3 This poem is full of figures of speech ; can you point them out ? 

That is, where circumstances in our lives, are represented 
under the likeness of things and occurrences in nature. 



Parts.] LESSON XLI. 77. 

con-trast homerless childr-en re-joic-ed 

cheer-fal wrinkl-ed gath-er fo-li-age 

fiil-ver sunn-y begg-ar stff-en-ed 

8tam-less float-ing aft-er-noon trans-la-cent 

o-pens glanc-ed con-gre-gatcs com-fort-able 

be-yond larg-er ho-ri-zon 

"wil-loif fish-es e-terni-ty 



CONTRAST OF SUMMER AND WINTER. 

It was a bright and cheerful afternoon. 
Towards the end of the sanny month of June, 
When the north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds, 
From the horizon* — and the stamless sky, 
Opens beyond them like eternity. 
All things rejoiced beneath the sun, the weeds, 
The river, and the corn fields, and the reeds, 
The willow leaves that glanced in the light breeze. 
And the firm foliage of the larger trees. 

It was a Winter such as when birds die 
In the deep forests ; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick ; and when, 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold ; 
Alas ! then for the homeless beggar, old. 

Shbllet. 



Horizon, the limit of the sight^ the line where the earth seems to 

touch (he shy, 
translucent, partly transparent. 

Which words in the above lose a letter when a syllable has bee^ 
added ? Why ? And which add a letter, and why ? 
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DIFFICULT WOEDS 

abscess detour 

abyss . demesne 

acre devoir 

acme distich ^ 

adieu douceur 

ague dungeon 
arraign 

asthma eclogue 

eider 

bazaar ennui 

biscuit epoch 

boudoir expugn 

bouquet eyry 
britska 

bureau facade 

burlesque fascine 

fatigue 

canaille feudal 

caoutchouc felloe 

carat finesse 

caress foifeit 

career fris^e 
cartonch 

catarrh galleon 

cazlque galoche 

champagne gazelle 

chagrin gazette 

chamois gherkin 

chequer giraffe 

chicane gnomon 

cocagne gnostic 

cocoa grandeur 

cockswain grotesque 

conduit guano 

coquette guava 

crystal gunwale 

CQiraas gypsum 
cushion 

^de harangue 



OF TWO SYLLABLES. 

hautboy physic 

hautgout piquant 

heinous pseudo 

hyssop ptisan 

puisne 

idyl pumice 

impugn purlieu 

indict pommel 

inveigh poignant 

isthmus piebald 

psyche 
laniard 

lichen ragout 

luncheon recipe 

lunette receipt 

rescue 

maugre rhubarb 

mortgage rochet 
muscle 

mustache salmon 

mystic sapphire 

satyr 

naptha scissors 

nereid sceptic 

nuisance sergeant 

soiree 

oblique souchong 

opaque spinach 

sui*tout 

pageant synod 

palette symptom 
^ paschal 

pelisse trochee 
phaBton 

phalanx unguent 

pharynx unique 

phthisis vignette 

phthisic viscount 

phoenix zephyr 



DICTiTION LESSONS* 



Ipart III. 



[For the meaning of each Latin or Greek root^ for the 
forms it takes in composition, and for examples of words 
•drawn from it, see the list at the end of the book, — 
page 160.] 
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des-ert (Mrrfc) Brit-ons 

deS-Sert (serrlo) Brit-ain (Brlttenu) 

ord-m-ance(oH«) Bret-ons 

ord-nance (ordo) president (seam) 

ee-ri-al (wro) pre-ce-dent (cedo) 

ce-real (cerw) prin-ci-pal (priimis) 

prac-tice (pwktos) prin-ci-ple (<»pio) 

prac-tise (pr»kto«) sta-ti-on-arj Tato) 

coun-cill-or (eoncnfum) sta-ti-on-ery («to) 

COnn-Sell-Or (eondUum) 

VERBAL DISTINCTIONS. 
Birds will often desert their eggs, if they are distiirbed 

when they are brooding. 
The dessert comprised beautiful specimens of all the fruits 

in season. 
By an ordinance of the council, thirty pieces of ordnance 

were discharged in celebration of the victory. 
There were never so many serial publications issuing from 

the press as at the present time. 
Wheat is the most important of all the cereals which 

supply food for man. 
You must continue to practise your musical exercises, 

for it is " practice that makes perfect." 
The barrister is both a town councillor and a Queen's 

counsellor. 
Britons never shall be slaves. 
The Government of Britain is a limited monarchy. The 

Bretons are the inhabitants of Bretagne in the north 

of France. 
The gentleman, who now presides, was president also at 

the last meeting. 
The king thought the conduct of previous sovereigns 

was precedent for himself 
London and Liverpool arc the principal seaports in England* 
That boy is ignorant of the first principles of arithmetic. 
Engines are either stationary or locomotive. 
At a wholesale stationer's you can buy all the stationery 

you need. ' 

1 Vr, Desairvir, to clear the table, b Fr. conseiL 
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al-la-si-on (ludo) crit-ic (krit«») 

il-ln-si-on fiudo) de-cease (cedo) 

e-lu-si-on (ludo) dis-ease (»^) 

cel-er-y (cSSri) def-er-ence (fero) 

sal-ar-j (wi) dif-fer-ence (fero) 

con-fi-dent (fld«) pro-phe-cy (phemi) 

con-fi-dant (naea) pro-phe-sy (ptemi) 

conHBort (wn) im-ml-nent (mineo) 

con-cert (c«rto)^ im-ma-nent (maaeo) 
crit-iqae (krfno ) 

VERBAL DISTINCTIONS. 
In his speech he made frequent allQsious to Roman customs. 
**This world is all a fleeting show, for man's illasion given,'* 
The prisoner eluded the vigilance of his guard, but he 

cannot hope to be successful in another attempt at 

elusion. 
Celery is one of the most wholesome of garden vegetables. 
Salary was originally an allowance to the governor of a 

Roman province for salt. 
The patient was confident in the surgeon's skill. 
The Prince Consort was the confidant of the Queen in all 

state matters, and always acted in concert with her. 
A severe critique on one of his poems is said to have 

caused the death of John Keats. 
John Buskin, R. A., is the great critic of art. 
Before his decease, Charles II. professed himself a Romanist. 
Dr. Johnson was afflicted with a lingering disease. 
Much deference is due to the opinions of so learned a man. 
Beason is the difference between man and the inferior animals . 
** The words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother 

taught him. 
** They prophesy^ unto you a false vision and divination the 

deceit of their hearts." 
The gentleman was in imminent danger of being thrown 

over the. precipice. 
Latent heat is an immanent property of water. 

1 Fr. concert. 

2 Com]^8iie sdao, practice^ practise. 
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in-gen-i-oas (»««;) col-la-si-on (i^do) 

in-gen-u-ous (g«wa) co-a-li-ti-on (co»ifeK») 

lin-i-ment (uno) cal-end-ar (k»ieo) 

line-a-ment (^•) cal-end-er (cylinder) 

mo-ne-ta-ry (moneo) eu-phn-ism (phuo) 

mon-i-to-ry (moneo) en-phem-ism (phemi) 

col-li-si-on (iwdo) 

VERBAL DISTINCTIONS. 
Sir Isaac Newton, when a boy, const rncted ingenions 

machines. 
Washington when a child gave evidence of his ingennons 

disposition. 
In the lineaments of his face he mnch resembles his 

father. 
The doctor told the man to rnb his sprained ankle with 

soap liniment. 
The condition of his monetary affairs called forth many 

monitory letters from his father. 
By neglecting the costomaiy signals^ the two ships came 

into collision. 
The witnesses, by previous collusion, had fabricated the 

whole evidence. 
William III. was at the head of the coalition of Protestant 

sovereigns against Louis XJV. 
"For well had conscience calendared young Edmund's 

dying day." 
A hot cylindrical press used in cloth dressing, is corruptly 

called a calender. 
That is a euphemism or bombastic expression in which Lord 

Bacon said of James L, that ** he had observed in his 

majesty a light of nature ready to flame and blaze on 

the least spark of another's learning delivered." 
The expression in Acts i. 25. — ** That he (Judas) might 

go to his own place," is a euphuism, or expression by 

which the offensiveness of a thing is concealed. 

1 The "words tmmerge, tmmigrate, tVmption, illicit, may be easily 

distin^ished from emerge, emigrate, eruption, elicit, by 

attendmg to the meaningi of the prefixes, ih^ih, and 
e (or c«) 8=3 out. 
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pre-sides (waeo) a-sund-er (s) 

ex-pels (peuo) al-lott-ed (s) 

con-fines (flnia) ear-li-est (s) 

pre-sence («») happ-i-ness (fj^i^) 

lightn-ing (8 ) sol-di-er U^Vp^y) 

ech-o (echeo ) con-sci-cnco (rcio) 

whis-per-ed (s) in-stant-ly (sto) 

COn-feSS-ed (feteor) del-1-CatO (deUcattu) 

per-mitt-ed (mitto) a-cute-ly ( «cuo ) 

mutt-er-ed C^JuttSO e-nig-ma (aimgma) 

ENIGMA. 

'Twas whispered in heaven 'twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 
On the confines^ of earth 'twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 
'T will be found in the sphere when 'tis riven* asunder^ 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
'T was alloted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honour, and health. 
Is the prop of his house and the end of his wealth ; 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Kor e'en in the whirlwind' of passion* be drowned ; 
'Twill not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear>. 
'Twill make it acutely and instantly hear, 
But in shade let it rest like a delicate flower. 
Oh ! breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour. 

1 rive, rived, riven, rift. Compare reave, reft, cleave, cleft ; clift^ 

cliff. 

2 Notice ; 

whorl, the turn of the spire of a shell. 
hurl, to throw with a stoing, 

3 The limits or bpmidaries by which a thing is contained. 

4 primarily, suffering, com^SLta passive. 
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ap-plause (puudo) de-spise (ipdcio) per-pet-u-al (perpetmu) 

e-Iate (latua) sor-did (■ordes) pre-sid-ent (ledeo) 

coii-ceit (eSJ^pJ^) cox-combs' con-vers-a.tioD(,S^) 

re-treat (traho) son-ate (wnAta*) na-tnr-al (n»tnra ) 

be-trajs (traho) a-void-ed (viduo) flatt-er-y (ft. Flatter) 

dis-grace (gratu) ig-no-blo ( noi»iii» ) voc-i-fer-a-tion (SS) 

FABLE. 

A lion cub of sordid mind, avoided all the lion kind ; 
Fond of applause, he sought the feasts of vulgar and 

ignoble beasts ; 
With asses all his time he spent, their club's perpetual 

president.* 
He caught their manners, looks, and airs ; an ass in every- 
thing but ears ! 
If e^er his highness meant a joke, they grinned applause 

before he spoke ; 
But at each word what shouts of praise ; goodness ! how 

natural he brays ! 
Elate with flattery and conceit, he seeks his royal she's 

retreat ; 
Forward and fond to show his parts, his Highness brays ; 

the lion starts. 
" Puppy ! that cursed vociferation, betrays thy life and 

conversation ; 
Coxcombs, an ever noisy race, are trumpets of their ovra 

disgrace.** 
.'* Why so severe ?" the cub replies ; " Our senate always 

^ held me wise !*' 
** How weak is pride,** returns the sire ; *' all foo's are 

vain when fools admire ! 
But know, what stupid asses prize, lions and noble beasts 

despise." 

1 Be careful how to distinguish between president and precedoit. 
e.g, the gentleman who now presides was ihe preiiaent eXso at 
the last meeting. The king thought that the conduct of 
previous sovereigns w&a& precedent for himself 

'2 French trahir, retraite. 

3 M* cock's comb, cm omamerU toom on aJboVs cap. 
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pe (ft. «di*pp«ry* pO-si-ti-On (p<mop<Mit1lm^ 

ndS (f«ndo) pOW-er-fill (Fr.pouTolr) 

3t(,iSL) Bit-u-a-tion (JJSL) 

itains (mon>) ex-lrem-i-ty («st«niiu ) 

rue («i»«»o) de-fens-i-ble (fISJL) 

era (ft. andoaiUary * ap-prOach-CS (Fr. approMhcr )*• 

i-era' ad-vant-agcs (ft. aTutar*)^^ 

es-tic (mnjflrta. ) im-press-i-OQ (pJSSL) 

m-ed ( MqtMw) ap-pcar-ance (p«r«o) 

ex-term-in-ate (torminm) 

en a stag is closely pursued by dogs, and feels 
8 cannot escape from them, he flies to the best 
in.he can, and defends himself to the last ex- 
j. This is called going to bay. If he is badly 
led, or very much over-matched in speed, he 
tie choice of ground ; but if he finds himself 
n the chase, and is pursued in his native moun- 
he will select the most defensible spot he has it 
power to reach; and woe be unto the dog 
kpproaches him rashly. Firmly he holds 
sition, whilst they swim powerless about him^ 
5uld die from cold and fatigue before they could 
the least impression on him, Somtimes he will 
}n a rock in the midst of the river, making a most 
ic appearance ; and in this case it will always 
nd that the spot on which he stands is not ap- 
lable on his rear. In this situation he takes such 
>p with his antlers, that he could exterminate a 
pack of the most powerful lurchers that were 
ig too closely upon him in front. He is secure* 
llbut man, and the rifle-shot must end him. 



iscape; b a stages horn ; c latin proximu^ ; d avant^ before. 
rch, to tcafchj to steal] lurcher, a dog which watches /or game 
smpare lurk, 
ngh Fr. ^ouisxu.YTe=^toJbllow, 4 sc, apart Xrom ; cora, care,. 
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dur-ing (dunu) re-pli-ed (piico) 

fam-ous ( fama ) ac-cor d-Ing-lj (^^) 

pi-ons (piiu) re-liev-ed ( lero ) * 

de-feat (,^^Sn)** re-com-pens-ed GS^i) 

suc-cess (cSgin) prov-id-en-ti-al (ndeo) 

re-duc-ed (duco) re-turn-ed (s.) 

be-ne-vol-ent QSo) fol-low-ing (a) 

dis-pos-i-tion (poT^) cir-cum-stance (*^^) 

re-quest-ed (,St?m ) happ-en^d {t^'^) 

in-form-ed (forma) char-i-ty (charu) 

re-main-ing (maneo) cer-tain-ly (cenns) 

in-suf-fic-i-ent (facio) ne-cess-i-ties (nocewitM) 
pro-vis-i-ons (;&) 

During the retreat of the famous King 'Alfred,* 
after the defeat of his forces by the Danes, the fol- 
lowing circumstance happened which shows the 
extremities to which that great man was reduced, 
aud gives a striking proof of his pious and benevolent 
disposition. A beggar came to his little castle and 
requested alms, his queen informed him that they 
had only one small loaf remaining which was in- 
sufficient for themselves and their friends who were 
gone abroad in quest of provisions though with little 
hope of success. But the king replied, •* Give the 
poor christian* one half the loaf. He that could 
feed five thousand with five loaves and two fishes 
can certainly make that half of the loaf suffice for 
more than our necessities." Accordingly the poor 
man was relieved, and this noble act of charity was 
soon recompensed by a providential store of fresh 
provisions with which his people returned. 

1 a Fr. d^faite, b Fr. Relever. 

2 From the Greek, Christos (xp^crro;), the Anointed One, the Christ. 

A translation of the Hebrew word Messiah. 
il Alfred the "Shepherd of his people" the •* Darling of the 
English," was deemed the "wisest man" in England. He 
reigned from ^.d. 871 to 901. 
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ed (swediah) an-tl-cip-ato (Mita-«wio) 

»d (s) en-e-my (in»iniciw)ift 

leS (s\ 1Ul-i-T6rS-&l (umuTertoTennm^ 

•le ^itnuaflrulo^ r6-ni0rS€-l6SS (mordeomonun^ 

1 (^Germin) in-ter-Vals (iBittTaUun) 

(•oer) ac-com-pan-i-ed {^^H^'Y * 

^timeo^ COn-VUls-ive (veUomlBum) 

( okoanos ) 80l-i-ta-ry (tolui)*^ 

'8(s) ag-on-y (•«<») 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

I was no light in heaven but a few stars ; 
»oats put off o'er-crowded with their crews ;' 
ave a heel and then a lurch to port, 
going down head foremost' — sunk, in short. 

rose from sea to sky the wild farewel.* 

shrieked the timid and stood still the brave ; 

some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 

ger to anticipate their grave ; 

ihe sea yawned around her like a hell, 

iown she sucked with her the whirling wave, 

one who grapples with his enemy 

itrives to strangle him before he die. 

irst one universal shriek there rushed, 
sr than the loud ocean, like a crash 
loing thunder, and then all was hushed 
the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 
lows ; but at intervals there gushed, 
npanied with a convulsive splash, 
itary shriek— the bubbling cry 
DDie strong swimmer in his agony. 

Bybon. 

\ ennemi, b Fr. solitaire, c Panis (=3=Jrearf.) 

erally restricted to the *' men who work a ship. — Distinguish 

uise,* to rove over the sea for plunder or ^roae— cruse, a cup, 

im. xxvi. 11. 

J, jformer Jbremost or first, 

letimeu Jarewell, 
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(— ) 

(— ). 
dif-£-cah-7(«^iib><) 

eoB-dn-ii-cd («•») 

i-de-«3 Q'^) 
heart-i-Ir (s) 

odi-€r-wise (s) 
di-*ect-ed (J2im) 
Doctor FrankUn' was of opinion that ants can 
oommanicate their ideas to each other; in proof 
of which he related the following &ct : — Having 
placed a pot of treacle in a closet infected with 
ants, these insects found their waj into it and were 
feasting very heartily when he discovered them. 
He then shook them out, and suspended the pot by 
a string from the ceiling. By chance one ant 
remained, which, after eating its fill, with some 
difficulty found its way up the string, and thence 
reaching the ceiling, escaped by the wall to its 
nest. In less than half an hour, a great company 
of ants sallied out of their holes, climbing the ceiling, 
crept along the string into the pot and began to eat 
again. Tms they continued until the treacle was all 
consumed, one swarm running up the stiing while 
another passed down. It seems that the one ant had 
in this instance conveyed the news of the booty to 
his comrades, who would not otherwise have at once 
directed their steps to the only accessible route < 

1 A Ft, camarade. b from Fr. ciel, heaven^ it is sometimes spelUd 

deling, c Fr. convoyer. d Fr. coavnr. e Fr. difficultt^ 
3 Alio Fr. theriaque. Gr. ^puucot 

8 D/. Franklin, American moralist, statesman, and philosopher, 
1706—1790. 
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Unqno Uctmn^ peT-feC-tioil ( fado faetam ) 

(sto. Btans) Col-i-se-nm^ 

(umurpo) Sen-ti-nel (•ontlo) 

(paUtium) CJ-preSS-CS (Pn>nw) 

(laonu) bo-riz-On (horos) 

drcuiM ) lev-ell-ed (s) 

by ( s ) bat-tle-ments (Fr. batuiue) 

ipt-ed-ly (JSSiSL) glad-i-a-tor (gi^diua ) 

^ (pareo ) m-In-OUS ( '« ) 

[-al (impero) 

Upon such a night 
ood within the Coliseum's wall 
. the chief relics of almighty Rome ;' 
trees which grew along the broken arches 
red dark in the blue midnight, and the gtars 
le through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber f and 
e near, from out the Caesar's' palace, came 
owl's long cry, and interruptedly 
iistant sentinels the fitful song 
iin and died upon the wind, 
e cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
eared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
lin a bowshot. — Where the CsBsar s dwelt, 
dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
fove which through levelled battlements, 
twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
usurps the laurel's place of growth, 
the gladiator's bloody circus stands, 
oble wreck in ruinous perfection. — Byron. 

7 large amphitheatre in Rome, said to have held 80,000 

ions. 

, the capital of the ancient Roman Empire ; said to have 

1 founded by Romulas, b.c. 753. 

. A surname given to the Julian family. The first 12 

lan Emperors were called Csesars, and the Julian family 

ime extinct in Nero, but the title -was adopted by s^eral 

ceding Emperors. 
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con-sents (■onao) uii-a-veng-ed (rindico) 

con-quers (qmMro) * a-re-na (areDA ) 

ebb-ing (s ) grad-u-al-ly (gracuor ) 

ex-pire ( spiro ) bar-bar-i-ans ( barbenu ) 

reck-ed ( s ) butch-er-ed (i,oucher) 

ceas-ed (codo cwtun) Dac-i-a* 

in-hn-man (humus) hol-i-day (s ) 

THE DYING GLADIATOE. 

I see before me the gladiator lie ; 
He leaus upon his hand — ^his manly brow 
Consents to deaths but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And from his side the last drops ebbing slow, 
From the red gash fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thnnder-sbower ; and now 
The arena swims around him, — ^he is gone 

Ere ceased the inbuman sbout which hailed the wretch^ 
who won. 
He heard it but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by tbe Danube* lay 
There were his young barbarians' all at play, 
There was their Dacian* mother — he, their su'o. 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood — shall he expire, 

And unavenged ? — arise ! Gotbs* and glut your ire. 

Btron. 

1 Notice also : — retch, (pronounced reach) the act ofvomUing, 

2 Danube, the second largest river in Europe, rises in the Black 

Forest Mountains, and falls into tne lilack Sea. It is about 
2000 miles long. 

3 It is common to most nations to divide mankind into two classes,. 

themselves and others, thus ; — Englishmen and Foreifpiers, 
Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and Barbarians. 

4 Bacia, (now Transylvania, Wallachia, and Moldavia) a country 

north of the Danube, conquered by Trajan a.d. 103. 
6 Goths, a celebrated nation of the German family, who under 
^Alaric plundered Borne a.d. 410. 
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J (oftdo ) prop-er-ties (pwprtai) 

!inpt (temno) trav-ell-mg (Fr.tnraiUer j' 

ist ( ArabkJ ) pO-et-iy (poleo ) 

& (ipiro ) dcm-0-Cl'a-cieS (domofc kntot) 

»n ( BMoor natna ^ roa-SOQ-erS (^' nOflon) 

1-ence (loquor) ae-par-a-tion ( f-v^t ) 

>l-a-tion (•oiTo ) ev-er-last-ing (s ) 

lange-able (dSgcr) dis-cipl-ine (diadpiiM diaeo ) 

-struct-i-ble (.tSSiu) la-bori-oas (i*bor ) 

;t-ing (fligofllctmn) pOV-CF-ty (pauper) 

) mark the course of bumaji passions as they have 
$d on in ages that are past ; to see why nations 
I risen and why they have fallen ; to speak of 
, light, and the winds ; to know what man has 
►vered in the heavens above and in the earth be- 
h ; to hear the chemist' unfold the marvellous 
erties locked up in a speck of earth; to be told, 
there are worlds so distant from our sun, that the 
baess of light travelling from the world's creation 
lever yet reached us ; to wander in the creations 
Detry , and grow warm a^ain with that eloquence 
•h swayed the democracies of the old world ; to 
p witli the reasoners to the First Cause of all, and 
arceive in the midst of all this dissolution and 
y and cruel separation*, that there is truth 
langeable, indestructible, and everlasting; — 
ivorth our while in the days of our youth to strive 
L for this great discipline; to pass sleepless nights 
b, to give up to it laborious days ; to spurn for it 
ent pleasures; to endure for it afflicting poverty; 
ade for it through darkness, and sorrow, and con- 
3t, as the great spirits of the world have done 
1 ages and all times, Sydney Smith. 

though by origin the same word, travail, means labour, toil^ 

travel, journeying. 
le root of this word is pa**, therefore never speU it seperate* 

Chemist is preferable to Chymist. 
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jour-ney (ptJout) in-tim-ate (intimtw) 

con-verse (verto) en-joy-ments (rrjoye) 

win-ter (s) un-dis-tarb-ed (tnrba) 

in-vert-ed (yerto) re-tire-ments (traho)*** 

con-jeal-ed (geiu) tm-in-ter-rupt-ed (^Si) 

nn-dawn-ing (s ) scatt-er-ed (s ) 

im-pa-ti-ent (patior) pris-on-er (ff. prison) 

com-pens-at-ing (pS^) short-en-ing (s) 

SO-Ci-al (bocIub) hurr-y-ing (SweaiBh, Hurra) 

in-struct-ive (rtruoBtructum) gath-er-ing (s) 

diS-perS-ed (spargo sparsum) 

HOME COMFORTS IN WINTEB. 

Oh Winter ruler of the inverted year* 
Thy scattered hair with sleet-Uke ashes filled, 
Thy breath conjealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age. 

Thou boldest the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 
Shorteniug his journey between morn and noon. 
And hurrying him impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still, 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease, 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The ftimily dispersed, and fixing thought 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyment, home-bom happiness,' 
And all the comforts, that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted' evenmg know. 

COWPEB^ 

1 Fron Prendre pris. h Pr. retirer. 
■ 9 Atitimm is the last season in the Agricultural year, and Winter the time 

when effurts begin to be required in prospect of the next harrest. 
S . Acooimtfor the double letters in interrupted, hurry , added, happy ^ 
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(pMo) an-ci-ent (antiqtm*)* 

(ipliAlrft.Gr.) Ven-er-a-blO (rflneror)'^ 

I (a. wIb) warr-i-ors Cs. w»r-i»n) 

(Fr.iaison) chron-om-e-tors (^SlSS) 

r (mnrmiiro) Ilie-tO-Or fmeteonj 

'from bide) an-swer-ed (s) 

••) e-tcm-i-ty (•*«««■) 

' 0«r. illbar) ann-U-al (aninu) 

i(puco)>« de-sol-ate (^-JS.) 

i-ate (•nim«) or-a-cle („r2Sm) 

.^J\ ( coniinlo, \ 
'"*** VconBoltam/ 

••WHAT IS TIME?* 

ked the ancient, venerable dead, 

38 who wrote, and warriors who bled : 

m the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed 

me sowed the seed we reap in this abode I " 

ked the golden sun and silver spheres, 

se bright chronometers^ of days and years : 

y answered ** Time is but a meteor glare " 

I bade us for eternity prepare. 

ked the seasons in their annual round, 

ich beautify, or desolate the ground ; 

I they replied (no oracle* more wise) 

is folly's blank, and wisdom's highest prize." 

hings inanimate my dial I 

suited, and it made me this reply : 

me is the season fair of living well, 

I path of glory, or the path of HelL" 

Mabsden. 

•nometer, (a <ime measurer) is generally restricted to a clock, 

lade as exact as possible, and compensated for climate, used 

1 board ships. The time thus given enters into the calcula- 

ons of the ship's position. 

inswer from the Uods. A place where oracles were given. 

he oracle of Delphi was the most celebrated. 

ncien. b venerable. c Fr. r^pliqaer. 
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in-tense (tS55») con-temn-ed (tcmno) 

tal-entS (talentum) EC-cid-Cnt (oado) 

states-men (,^Z^) oc-cas-i-on (^^y 

im-pos-ing (pTi?;^) ' or-a-tors (^^^) 

ar-rang-ers (oer. ring)'* his-tor-i-ans (uatoria) 

in-dex-es (index) brill-i-ant (Fr.brfuor) 

in-stanc-es (^i^,) act-u-al-ly QSa) 

con-tra-ry (contra)^ la-bour-ed (i»bor) 

in-cess-ant (,^1^) dic-ti-on-ar-ies U^) 

in- dig-ent (^^i^) gen-er-al-ly (genxu. ) 

mis-tak-en (s ) hu-mil-I-ty (humus ) 

The greatest poets, orators, statesmen, and hist- 
orians — men of the most brilliant and imposing 
talents — have actually laboured as hard as the 
makers of dictionaries, and the arrangers* of in- 
dexes.* There are instances to the contrary ; but 
generally speaking the life of all truly great men 
has been a life of intense and incessant labour. They 
have commonly passed the first half of life in the 
gross darkness of indigent humility — overlooked, 
mistaken, contemned, by weaker men — thinking 
while others slept, reading while others rioted, feel- 
ing something within them, that told them they 
should not always be kept down among the dregs 
of the world, and then when their time was come, 
accident has given them their first occasion, they 
have burst out into the light and glory of public 
life, rich with the spoils of time, and mighty m all 
the labours and struggles of the mind. 

Sydney Smith. 

1 Be careful not to confound arrange, to set in order, with arraign, 

to summon. 

2 JndeKea^vluralofindea: after the English rule of adding c*, an 

alpTiaoeiical table of contents. Indices, the latin plural, used 
in algebra. 
8 a Fr. arranger, A.S. wring. b Fr. contraire. 
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ntS (ientlo) mal-a-dj (malo)*' 

; (rerto ) his-tO-rj (bbtoria) 

lit (mitto ) wan-der-ing (s ) 

(luoeo) parl-i-a-ments (Fr. p«ri«r)*' 

ent (momenttun )*• fau-cl-ed (ftmtMla) 

er ( precor )*^ de-sir-iog ( Mvm y' 

iv-Cd (prima) Cll-ter-ed (intro.) 

eas-ing (dirig©)**' harp-si-cord (s & oor ) 

;-in-a-ry (imaaro) fin-bh-ed (fini«) 

JW-ing (Tideo y^ fam-i-lj (famiU* ) 

lad-iug (clando ) Cal-aiU-i-ty (<»lamus)^** 

•n-a-tion (■ignum) 

II the world knows the story of his' malady ; 
listory presents no sadder figure than that of 
)ld man, blind and deprived of reason. Wan- 
ig through the rooms of his palace, addressing 
inary parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, 
ing ghostly courts. He was not only sightless 
ecame utterly deaf. All light, all reason, all 
d of human voices, all the pleasures of this 
d of God, were taken from him. Some slight 
. moments he had ; in one of which the Queen, 
ing to see him, entered the room, and found 
singing a hymn, and accompanying himself at 
harpsicord.' When he had finished he knelt 
1 and prayed aloud for her, and then for his 
ly, and then for the nation, concluding with a 
er for himself, that it might please God to 
t his heavy calamity from him, but if not to 

him resignation to submit. He then burst 
tears, and his reason again fled. 

Thackeray, Geo. IIL 

?r. moment, b Fr. prier. c Fr. addresser, d Fr. veoir, veue. 

e Fr. maladie. f Also parlement. g Fr. d^irer. h Fr. 

calamity. 
lO. III. was afflicted with partial insanity during the last 

9 years of his reign, 1811 — 1820. 
harp-shaped instrument with strings like a piano*f orte. 
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mag-a-zine C'^^'') ar-ray-ed (s.) 

por-ten-tou8 (^^ ) im-per-yi-oas ( ▼!» ) 

>eth-er-e-al (aitherGr.) in-tol-er-a-ble (toiero) 

bnr-i-ed (s.) re-donbl-es (duo) 

shud-der-ing ( oer. ) con-bin-ed (bis) 

liv-id ( liTidiu ) op-pos-ed ( pono ) 

llOr-rid ( horreo ) diS-ClOS-ed ( clando ) 

de-scend-ing (samdo) con-cus-sion (cSSSSii) 

3m-pet-u-ous ( peto ) con-vuls-ive (ySS^i) 

A STOKM AT SEA 

From wintry magazines that sweeps the sky 
Descending globes of hail impetuous fly ; 
High on the masts, with pale and livid rays, 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze ; 
The ethereal dome in mournful pomp arrayed 
Now buried lies beneath impervious shade ; 
Now, flashing round intolerable light, 
Redoubles all the horrors of the night : 
It seemed the wrathful angel of the wind 
Had ail the horrors of the sky combined, 
And here to one ill fated ship opposed 
At once the dreadful magazine disclosed ; 
« # « * « 

Loud and more loud, the rolling peals enlarge, 
And blue on deck the fiery' tides dischai*ge; 

* % 4tt * 

Wide bursts in dazzling sheets the living flame. 
And dread concussion rends the ethereal frame ; 
Sick earth convulsive groans from shore to shore 
And nature, shuddering, feels the horrid roar. 

Falconer. 

1 Fr. double ; b Fr opposer. 

^ The meteoric appearances so frequent at the tops of the masts of 

ships depend on the slow discharge of electricity by the 

pointed masts. 
Z Observe /Eery is spelled contrary to wnVy, airy ^c. 
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as-sail ( wtiio ^ har-poon-eers (hwraaro)^^ 

launch-ing (iaiic«i)*» Hy-per-bor-e-an {%'^) 

corr-ent (curro ) slnmb-er-ing (s ) 

rack-ed (s y jav-el-ins (rr. jayeiino) 

en-clos-ing (cuudo) lac-er-at-ing (i*cero) 

re-sist-less ( »i«to ) ad-am-ant {ot. adamAs y° 

di-yid-ing (aiTido) e-last-ic ( g. eiao ) 

np-heav-ed (s) tre-mend-oas (tremo) 

e-norm-OQS (, norma ) rad-i-ance ( radiui ) 

be-Calm-ed (jr. calme) quiv-Cr-ing (S. quaver ) 

A SHIP IN DISTRESS. 

As when enclosing harpooners assail 
In Hyperborean seas the slumbering whale, 
Soon as their javelins pierce his scaly side, 
He groans, he darts impetuous down the tide ; 
And racked all o'er with lacerating pain. 
He flies remote beneath the flood in vain — 
So with resistless haste the wounded ship 
Scuds from pursuing waves along the deep ; 
While, dash'd apart by her dividing prow, 
Like burning adamant^ the waters glow ; 
Her joints forget their firm elastic tone, 
Her long keel trembles, and her timbers groan ; 
Upheaved behind her in tremendous height 
The billows frown, with fearful radiance bright ; 
Now quivering o'er the topmost waves she rides. 
While deep beneath the enormous gulf divides ; 
Now launching headlong down the horrid vale. 
Becalmed she hears no more the howling gale. 
Till up the dreadful height again she flies 
Trembling beneath the current of the skies, 

Falconer, 

1 a Fr. lancer, b Fr. harpoiu c Fr. diamaut. 

2 Rack (S. wraecan) = to exercise^ distress, torture. Compare 

wrick^ wrecker, 

8 The hardest metal, probably steel, also the diamond. 
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101-11161186 f metlor menflOB ^ 
vis-count (vicis comes ) 

pro-dig-i-ous (»go) 
in-iin-it-abl6 (imitor) 

<50n-VerS-a-tion (verto Tersum) 

ob-lig-ing (ligro) 

in-teg-ri-tj (integer) 

iUi-cars-6d (acursion) 

in-fam-OUS (fama) 

ex-e-cra-bl6 ( wwser *) 

ad-VanC-ing (Fr.ayant) 



in-com-par-able ( r»r) 
in-no-cen-cy (aooeo) 
hu-man-ity (humiuy^ 
prim-i-tive (prfmua) 
sim-plic-ity (pUoo) 
o-di-ous (odi) 
pos-ter-ity (post) 
r6g-i-ment (rego)*'* 

IIinS-k6t-66rS (ft. mouaquot) 

bus-i-ness (s) 

anX-i-OUS (ango.auxi) 



In this unhappy battle of Newbury was skin the Lord 
Viscount Falkland ; a person of such prodigious parts 
of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweet- 
ness and delight in conversation, of so flowing and 
obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, and 
of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that 
if there were no other brand upon this odious and 
accursed civil war, than that single loss, it must be 
most infamous and execrable to all posterity. * * * 
In the morning before the battle, as always upon 
action, he was very cheerful, and put himself in the 
first rank of the regiment then advancing upon the 
enemy who had lined the hedges on both sides with 
musketeers ; from whence he was shot with a musket 
in the lower part of the belly, and in the instant fall- 
ing from his horse, his body was not found till next 
morning. Thus fell that incomparable young man,' 
in the four and thirtieth year of his age, having so 
much despatched the true business of life, that the 
oldest rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and 
the youngest enter not into the world with more in- 
nocency ; whosoever leads such a life needs be the 
less anxious upon how short a warning it is taken 
from him. Clakenbon. 

1 Fr. ex^crer ; b humanittf ; c Fr. regiment. 

2 The first battte of Newboxy, BerldUre, fought Sept. 20th 1643. 
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Qt ( raaoa ^ COQl-milll-ic-a-tioil ( nraniia \ 

C6 (e«««enii) aA-IlOJ-illg (noceo ) 

■ent (wngo uxMjtum)** dis-ap-polnt-mciit (puafo)** 

I (niMmorla^ de-plor-E-ble (ploro ) 

(off-fau) in-Klalg-en-ces (induic«o) 

a ( • ) con-se-qnenc-es ( ■«inor )*• 

-si-ons (<»*> cMom) en-erg-et-ic-al-ly («¥©».) 

ind-ness (•) us-n-al-ly (utomnu) 

pt-i'-ODS ^nunpo rapCam^ preC-i-OQS (pratium^ 

1688(1) qnal-i-ty (qn*ii«) 

-ed (too) vex-a-ti-ons ( rexo ) 

is the odds and ends of our time, its orts* and 
, laid up, as they usually are, in comers, to 
od stink there, instead of being used out as 
should, be — these, I say, are the occasions of 
loral unsoundness and corruption ; a dead fly, 
thing as it is, will spoil a whole box of the 
precious ointment ; and idleness, if it be once 
ed, thout^h but for a brief while, is sure, by 
ommunicati tn of its listless quality, to clog 
umber the clockwork of the wliole day. 
r vexations are annoying to us, the disappoint- 
\ of life are grievous, its calamities deplorable, 
ittlgences and lusts sinful; but our idleness is 
than all these, and more painful and more 
il, and in the amount of its consequences, if 
1 its very essence, more sinful than even sin 
—just as the stock is more fruitful than any 
h that springs from it. In fine,* do what you 
only do something, and that actively and 
etically. Eead, converse, sport, think, or 
, only let your mind be full, and then yoa 
'ant little or nothing to fulfil your happiness. 

r. oindre (oignant| oint) to anoint, b Fr. appointement 

i Fr. sequence. 

I, reftkie, 

if the encL In fine, Itutly, 

B 
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con-sign (Bigiwm ) dig-ni-ty ( disniM ) 

re-proach (prop* proximo)** ad-VanC-eS (^r. arant) 

regal («*<>) sov-e-reign (super)*" 

se-cur-i-ty (cur») can-o-py ( konopa ) ** 

nn-re-sist-cd ( aisto ) glit-ter-ing (s) 

snb-vert-ed (verto) lux-ur-i-ous (luxw) 

snp-pli-ants (piico)*^ liv-er-i-ed (rr. uvrtfe) 

Op-preSS-ed (premo presBtun) men-I-al (ie. ixian7«ftl) 

re-memb-er-ed (memor) mon-ast-ic (monos) 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand ; 

To him the church, the realm their powers consign,* 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shine, 

Turned by his nod the stream of honour flows. 

His smile alone security bestows. 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r. 

Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r ; 

Till conquest unresisted ceased to please. 

And rights subverted left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns, — the train of state 

Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate; 

Where'er he turns he meets a stranger s eye, 

His suppliants scorn him and his followers fly ; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board. 

The liv'ried army and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed. 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest.' 

Grief aids disease, remember^ folly stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of £ngs. 

1 A reprocher. b Fr. supplier, c Fr. souveraign. d Fr. 

Canop^, Konopium, a curtain to keep ofmosquiios, an aioninff^ 

2 He was Archbishop of York, Chancellor and Prime Miniater of 

England, the Pope's legate, and a Cardinal. 
8 He had been arrested at York on a charge of treason, and was 
on his way towards London to meet it. At Leicester he fonnd 
he could go no further, and retired to the monaaterr wher» 
he died 1530 A.D. 
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im-part (pm») cur-i-ous (<«'»)*^ 

de-Yout (Toreo)** llst-en-ed {•) 

ul-ence (■aeo) count-en-aDce (t«aoo)** 

nat-ive ( «»«»<» jmqm ) bright-en-ed ( ■ ) 

centr-al (kmitrony^ mur-mar-ings (momnro) 

ap-plying ( puc© ) mon-it-or (moreo) 

COn-VOl-U-tionS (toIto) mjSt-er-i-OOS (xoyaterinm) 

in-tense-lj (umkt teasmn) ^ lUl-i-OIl ( vnw ) 

eX-preSS-ed (premopraww) Ull-i-Verse (rerto ) 

in-vis-i-ble (vide.) auth-ent-ic (»uthcnt«t) 

sub-sist-ing (■isto) ag-it-a-tion (ago) 

in-ten-tioa (tendo) 

I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic^ tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow,^ and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore, and worship, when you know it not ; 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought ; 
Devout above the meaning of your wilL 

WORDSWOETH. 

1 a Fr. IMvouer. b Fr. centre, c Fr. carieux. d Fr. conten- 

ance, i.e., the contents of the face. 

2 Antiiientic, true as from the author. 

B Motion like the tide, an immense wave that travels round the 
earth, returning to its soorce. 
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prc-vails (t»i«o) re-cess-es (««doe«i«an) 

im-pnlse (p«uo puiaum ) in-and-i-ble (»ti<Uo) 

tem-ple (tAmplum ) di-menS-i-OnS (metlor mimw) 

an-thems (s) har-mon-y (bunonia) 

Chor-al (ehoroa) glOF-i-fy (gloru) 

sub-lime (rebUmia) e-tern-al (etenma ) 

ves-pers (T«ip«r) night-in-galo (s) 

re-ceiv-ed (<«pU)) utt-er-ance (s) 

con-sci-ons-ness (wio) whisp-er-ing (s) 

un-cloud-ed (s) shad-ow-y (b) 

cur-cnm-amb-i-ent (oo) cav-ern-ed (eaTUf) 

in-strn-ment-al (btmo) nam-ber-less (i»mienu)r 
in-spir-a-tion (spiro) 

Has not the soul, the being of your life, 

Eeceived a shock of awful consciousness, 

In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 

At night^s approach bring down the unclouded sky. 

To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 

A temple framing of dimensions vast, 

And yet not too enormous for the sound 

Of human anthems, — choral song, or burst 

Sublime of instrumental harmony, 

To glorify the Eternal ! What if these 

Did never break the stillness that prevails 

Here, — ^if the solemn niorhtingale^ bo mute. 

And the soft woodlark' here did never chant 

Her vespers,* — Nature fails not to provide 

Impulse and utterance. The whispering air 

Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights. 

And blind recesses of the cavcrned rocks; 

The little rills and waters numberless, 

Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 

With the loud streams. Wordsworth. 

1 Matins, morning devotions. Vespers, evening devotions. 

2 Kightineale or Philomel, a small bird that sings in the nighU 

See the story of Philomela in a classical dictionary. 
8 Sings while on the wing. 
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re-venge (-nndico )'• ex-e-cnte ( ■•qaor ■ecntM )*• 

mand-ate (mwdo) ass-ass-in (Trflnoh) 

prad-ent (prudew) per-form-ed (f«mui) 

Se-Cret (o^nocresma) in-tcr-ment (terr») 

tj-rant (tynumo*) re-mov-ed (moT«o) 

pro-pos-ed (poao positnm) com-mand-dd (numdo) 

at-tend-ance (tend©) chamb-er-lain rownem)** 

dis-patch (ft. «!»«<*<») con-sta-ble ("to ) 

re-fos-ed (fnndo)** pub-lic-ly (popnhu) 

com-pli-ance (puoo) cer-e-mon-ies (c«iSd»)** 

The king (John), it is said, first proposed to one 
of his attendants to dispatch Arthur,' but he an- 
swered that he was a gentleman, and not a hang- 
man, and he refused compliance. Another instru- 
ment of murder was found ; but Hubert-de-burgh, 
chamberlain to the king and constable of the castle, 
feigning that he himself would execute the king's 
mandate, sent back the assassin, spread the report 
that the young prince was dead, and publicly per- 
formed all the ceremonies of his interment But 
finding that the Bretons^ vowed revenge for the 
murder, he thought it prudent to reveal the secret, 
and to inform the world that the prince was still alive 
and in his company. This discovery proved fatal to 
the young prince. John first removed him to the castle 
of Kouen, and coming in a boat in the night-timo to 
that place, commanded Arthur to be brought before 
him. The young prince, aware of his danger, threw 
himself on his knees before his uncle and begged 
for mercy ; but the barbarous tyrant, making no 
reply, stabbed him with his own hands, and fasten- 
ing a stone to the body, threw it into the Seine. 

1 a Fr. revencher. b Fr. refuser, c Fr. exdicater. d Fr ohambre 

e Fr. cer^monie. 

2 H«iry IL had 4 sons, Henry, Geoffrey, Richard, John. Prmc« 

Arthur was the son of Geoffrey (d. 1186). 
8 Bretons, inhabitants of Bretagne, originally Britons 
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con-sid-er (s«d«>) a-morph-oos (morph») 

de-spair (bpoo) un-re-volv-ing (^toIto) 

ob-jects i^i^) cx-pen-sive (^^) 

Val-OUr (raleo ) Cn-am-ell-iDg (rr. em«il) 

knead-ing (a) des-tin-y (destiim) 

com-pos-ed (pSS^) cult-i-vat-ing {^^) 

in-dig-na-tion (digmw) ven-er-a-bl-est (rtnerwr) 

be-leag-uer-iDg (i>Miuh) bean-ti-ful (pr.imu) 

aS-sid-Q-OUS (ledeo) Cir-CU-lar (oiroohis) 

Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of la- 
bour the whole soul of man is composed into a kind 
of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to work. 
Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Kemorse, Indignation, 
Despair itself, all these like hell-dogs lie beleaguer- 
ing the soul of the poor day- worker as of every man ; 
but he bends himself with free valom* against his 
task and all these are stilled. 

Destiny on the whole has no other way of culti- 
vating us. Hast thou ever looked on the potter's 
wheer one of the venerablest objects. Eude lumps 
of clay how they spin themselves up by mere quick 
whirling, into beautiful circular dishes And fancy 
the most assiduous potter, but without his wheel 
reduced to make dishes or rather amorphous botches, 
by mere kneading and baking. Even such a potter 
were Destiny, with a human soul that would rest 
and lie at ease, that would not work and spin I Of 
an idle unrevolving man the kindest Destiny, like 
a most assidious potter without his wheel, can bake 
and knead nothing other than a botch ; let her spend 
on him what expensive colouring, what gilding and 
enamelling she will, he is but a botch. Not a dish. 
No, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, shambling, squint 
cornered, amorphous botch. Carltlb. 

1 The potter*8 wheel revolves horizontally, and the clay is thrown 
on to the centre of the revolving disc and hoUowed and 
fehaped by the hand. 
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de-gree (gradior)^* de-tenn-ine ( ttnaiaw) 

mo-tions ( Z^Z ) col-lec-tion ( iJ^ ) 

mUS-cleS (mwoalM ) Un-du-la-tO-iy ( t^l^rim ) 

fi-bres (fibra) prop-a-gat-ed Q^^V) 

rep-tiles (rSJSJm) ap-pro-pri-ato (propria) 

com-pre-hen-sive (preheado) na-mer-oas (nmnems) 
con-sid-er-a-ble (toaoo) terr-es-tri-al ( t«rr» ) 

com-pens-at-ed (pS^J^) lo-co-mot-ive (iSSL) 
col-loc-at-ed (iocm ) an-nnl-ar («muiti») 

long-i-tud-in-al (longa*) ca-pa-ble (capio ) 

pro-gress-ive (|JJ2!m) mech-an-ism (or. meciuma) 

A yery numerous and comprehensive tribe of 
terrestrial animals are entirely without feet; yet 
locomotive, and in a very considerable degree swift 
in their motions. The want of feet is compensated 
by the disposition of the muscles^ and fibres of the 
trunk. In consequence of the just collocation and by 
means of the joint action of the longitudinal and 
annular fibres, the body and train of reptiles are 
capable of being reciprocally shortened and length- 
ened^ drawn up and stretched out. The result 
of this action is a progressive, and, in some 
cases, a rapid movement of the whole body, in any 
direction to which the animal determines it. The 
meanest creature is a collection of wonders. The 
play of rings in an earthworm, as it crawls ; the 
undulatory motion propagated along the body ; the 
beards and prickles with which the annuli are 
armed, can either shut up close to its body, or let out 
to lay hold of the roughness of the surface, upon 
which it crawls ; and the power arising from all these 
of changing its place and position, anord when com- 
pared with the provision for motion in other ani- 
mals, proofs of new and appropriate mechanism. 

1 a Fr. degrtf. PALEY. 

2 The same word as mvutUf bat ibu ia now restricted to a kind 

ot shdl-llsh 
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cb-tain (*«bm) en-conr-ag-cd («or) 

fiur-vey (JHS)'* ob-serv-ing (aerTo) 

af-ford (fornm) in-dic-a1>€d ( ^^) 

cir-coit (eoitom) nn-fre-qnent-ed ( freqnem) 

vill-age (▼fli») con-tin-u-al-ly (teneo) 

per-fect (fSSii) in-creas-ing («*««») 

conn-try (*«») as-sur-ance (•e-cnr») 

in-tric-ac-ies (tziocB ) im-med-i-ate ( medioB ) 

con-fid-ent (Mm) re-cnrr-ence (cnrro) 

in-hab-it-ants (hMhw) nn-i-form-ity (^Sl) 

dif-fer-ent (fero) neigh-bour ( ^ ) 

pro-ceed-ing (oeao) pop-n-lons (popuiu.) 

sur-pris-ed (pren£i pri.) for-tun-atc-ly (for.) 

An anecdote is told of a gentleman, who, in ridiog 
through the deep and shady Devonshire lanes, became 
entangled in the intricacies of their numberless windings; 
and not being able to obtain a sufficiently wide view of 
the country to know whereabouts he was, trotted briskly 
on in the confident hope that he should at length come 
to some house whose inhabitants would direct him, or 
to some more open spot from which he could take a 
survey' of the different roads, and observe whither they 
led. After proceeding a long time in this manner, he was 
surprised to find a perfect uniformity in the countiy in 
which he passed. He was, however, encouraged by 
observing the prints of horse*s feet, which indicated 
that he was in no unfrequented track; these became 
continually more and more numerous, so as to afford a still 
increasing assurance of his being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of some great road or populous village ; but 
still he saw neither house nor human creature, and at 
length the recurrence of the same objects by the road- 
side opened his eyes to the fact, that all this time he had 
been riding in a circle, and the footmarks were those 
of his own horse. Whatelt. 

1 a Fr. surveiller. b Fr. coenr. 

2 Survey (a verb) to overlook ; but siirvey (substantive), a supers 
VMton. Tell any other words which change their meaning with the 
place of the accent.-Ck)mpare present and present; tfbstnt and abs^t 
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dis-ease (Si) con-tract-ed (^SSa) 

con-snme (■omo) in-cid-ent-al (oftdo) 

vir-tue (rirtu.) dis-tract-ed (tSSin) 

cus-tom (.uTtSn) tyrr-ann-7 (ty^o.) 

fra-gal (fna) reg-u-la-ting (wgo) 

de-duct-ed (dadtSi) dec-or-a-tious (deoor ) 

in-e-vit-a-bly (Tito) vi-ol-ence (nolo) 

ir-re-sist-i-bly ( "teto ) lass-it-ude (i»mu«) 

en-gross-ed (cr»«ra«) lan-gour (imgueo) 

su-per-fi-ci-al (£»ci«) ^ du-ra-tion (durui) 

re-cip-ro-ca-tions («»pio ) e-qaiv-al-ent (•eqmu) 

im-per-cept-i-bly (o*pio) cap-a-ble (capio) 

ex-pect-ed (■p«>i«) dil-ig-ence (lego) 

When we have deducted from the the time allotted 
to us in our present state, all that is inevitably ap- 
propriated to the demands of nature, or irresistibly 
engrossed by the tyrranny of custom ; all that passes 
in regulating the superficial decorations of life, or is 
given up in the reciprocations of civility to the dis- 
posal of others ; all that is torn from us by the violence 
of disease, or stolen imperceptiblv by lassitude and 
languor, we shall find that part of our duration very 
sm^l of which we can truly call ourselves masters, or 
which we can spend wholly at own choice. 

Of the few moments which are left in our disposal, 
it may reasonably be expected that we should be so 
fimgal as to let none of them slip from us without 
some equivalent ; and perhaps it might be found that 
as the earth, however straitened* by rocks and waters 
is capable of producing more than all its inhabitants 
areableto consume, our lives though much contracted 
by incidental^ distraction, would yet afford us much 
space vacant to the exercise of reason and virtue ; 
that we want not time but diligence, for great per- 
formances. Johnson. 

1 Narrowed. — Distin^ish this from straigbtened. 

2 Dbtingaish this from ^cidental. 
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pill-ars (piia) iin-dis-col-our-ed (ooior) 

chanc-el (dmceui)** cap-a-ci-ons (c»pio) 

tinct-ure (oSS) dis-play-ed ( pUco ) 

pro-por-tion (portio) ep-i-taphs (uphos) 

un-pre-tend-ing (tendo) ef-fig-ies (fingo) 

oc-cu-pi-ed (c»pio y^ spec-i-al (Bpecio) 

dis-tinct-ion (tinS) sanc-ti-ly (Banctua) 

im-mcm-or-i-al (memor) sculp-tur-ed (gmillfum) 

en-cinc-ture (c£l?fum) mon-u-ments (luoneo)- 

im-bu-ed (imbuo) ^ sep-ul-chral (J^lS^) 

Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 
But large and massy, for duration built ; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed. 

* ♦ * The floor 

Of naive' and aisle, in unpretending guise, 
Wns occupied by oaken benches ranged 
In seemly rows ; the chancel only showed 
Some vain distinctions, marks of earthly state 
By immemorial privilege allowed ; 
Though with the Encincture's special sanctity 
But ill accordingly. An heraldic shield, 
Varying its tincture with the changeful light 
Imbued the altar window ; fixed aloft 
A faded hatchment' hung, and one by time 
Yet undiscoloured. A capacious pew 
Of sculptured oak stood here, with drapery lined ; 
And marble monuments were here displayed 
Thronging the walls ; and on the floor beneath 
Sepulchral stones appeared, with emblems graven 
And foot-worn epitaphs, and some with small 
And shining effigies of brass inlaid. 

1 a Fr. chancel, b F. occuper. 

2 naive, the central portion of a church. Turned upside dovm loith the 

pillars for masts, this would be something like a ship (navis.) 
8 An herald, W6ls an o^er for keeping genealogies, and blazoning 

the arms of ike nobility. 
4 Hatchment^ (i*.e. achievement) a panel of armorial bearings^ an 

escutcheon. 
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re-fhge (tagio^ in-vad-er ( t»<io ) 

corn-er (oonm ) ob-lig-ed ("go) 

spid-er (i.* ■pfamer) de-mol-ish (moi«t) 

mer-cy (pr.meroi) con-quer-er (quwro) 

per-ceiv ed (c»pio) ant-ag-on-ist (aton) 

de-strac-tion (struo) de-scrib-ing (■oHbo) 

in-cred-i-ble (credo) fre-quent-ly (freqawu) 

com-plet-ed (pieo) tra-vers-ed (rerto) 

ex-am-in-ed («r«m«n) ter-ri-ble (terwo) 

re-tir-ed (rr.tirer) vict-or-y (rtoco) 

en-coant-er (contra) la-bor-i-ous(i*bor) 

en-sa-ed ( fl«qvor ) fam-il-i-ar (famiiia ) 

I perceived, about four years ago, a large spider 
in one corner of my room, making its web,* and I 
had the good forture to prevent its destruction. 

In three days the web was with incredible diligence 
completed ; nor could I avoid thinking that the insect 
seemed to exult in its new abode. The first enemy 
it had to encounter was another and a much larger 
spider, which, having no web of its own, came to in- 
vade the property of its neighbour. Soon, then, a 
terrible encounter ensued, in which the invader seemed 
to have the victory and the laborious spider was 
obliged to take refuge in its hole. Upon this I 
perceived the victor usinw every art to draw the 
enemy* from its stronghold. He seemed to go off,- 
but quickly returned, and when he found all his arts 
in vain, began to demolish the new web, without 
mercy. This brought on another battle, and, contrary 
to my expectation, the laborious spider became the 
conqueror,*and fairly killed his antagonist. The in- 
sect I am now describing lived three years, every 
year it changed its skin, and got a new set of legs. I 
nave sometimes plucked off a leg, which grew again 
in two or three days. Goldsmith. 

1 Fr. eonemi, conqu^rant. 2 That which is woven. Compare web-fooied 
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af-fect GSSii) pre-serve^ (s*to ) 

aS-Sert-ing (aero aertum) im-preSS-lOn (premo) 

im-mort-al-i-ty (mow) in-tern-al (intemu«) 

co-ex-lst-ent ( eisto ) an-ter-i-or (ante) 

con-join-ed (jungo)^* ex-per-i-ences (cxperior) 

af-fec-tions (facio) co-in-cides (cado) 

in-vest-i-ga-tions (vestigium) grad-u-al-ly (gr»dior) 

a-vow-al (Toveo) sym-path-ies (pathoe) 

in-con-ceiv-a-ble (capio) count-er-act-ed (c<mtr»«go ) 

at-tain-ed (tenco ) rev-el-a-tion (t«io) 

We may, then, be justified in asserting, that the 
sense of immortality, if not a co-existent and twin 
birth with reason, is among the earliest of her off- 
spring ; and we may further assert, that from these 
conjoined, and under their countenance,^ the human 
affections are gradually formed and opened out. 
This is not the place to enter into the recesses of 
these investigations; but the subject requires me 
here to make a plain avowal, that, for my own 
part, it is to me inconceivable, that the sj'^mpathies 
of love towards each other, which grow with our 
growth, could ever attain any new strength, or 
even preserve the old, after we had received from 
the outward senses the impression of death, and 
were in the habit of having that impression daily 
renewed and its accompanying feeling brought 
home to ourselves, and to those we love ; if the 
same were not counteracted by those communica- 
tions with our internal being, which are anterior to 
all these experiences, and with which revelation 
coincides,^** and has through that coincidence alone 
a power to affect' us* Wordsworth. 

1. a Fr. joindre, joinant, joint (b) Fr. Coincide, 

2. " The contents of the face — the whole features taken topjether." 
8. distinguish, affect^ to influence; effect, to accomplish; and 

aiorection, love^ kindness ; affectation, pretence of what is not 
r€al» 
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pro-vince (ybaeo ) in-stan-tan-e-otis(Bto) vent-ur-od (nnio ) 
re-volt (toSSKh) re-trib-u-tion (tribuo) fan-at-i-cal( pii*ino ) 
fren-zj (phrea) ex-am-ple (•xempium) vig-il-ance (rUfU ) 
cred-it (cwdo) im-pair-ed (pwo ) liea-teii-ants(^2) 
vig-oar (yieot )*• ad-min-is-ter Qnini«ter) mil-it-a-ry (mii« ) 
lev-ies (i«vo) re-Iiev-ed (lero) ma-nit-i-ons (mnnio) 

im-prov-ed(proi>o)re-sourc-e8 (rorgo) de-sti-tu-tion (tto) 
de-priv-ed (prirus) mu-tin-y (Fr. muun ) par-al-y-sis (par»ino ) 
dis-arm-ed (»rm» ) batt-al-i-on (ft. b»uiue) gar-ri-son (g^Siott) 

*• All turned upon the Punjab,'^ and the Punjab 
was m the hands of Sir John Lawrence. Fortune 
gave him one advantage, and he improved it to 
the utmost. The news of the overt meeting was 
flashed instantaneously from Meerut to Peshawur, 
and before the Sepoys in the Punjab knew that 
their comrades in crime had taken the fatal step, 
they were deprived of the means of following it. 
A short space of time saw all disarmed and over- 
awed, and when a battalion or two ventured in 
fanatical frenzy upon mutiny, they were surprised 
by retribution so swift and deadly that the example 
rather strengthened than impaired the credit of the 
administration. These acts of vigilance and vigour 
unflinchingly executed by Sir John Lawrence's 
lieutenants^ soon relieved the province from the 
immediate dangers of military revolt. It now 
remained to employ its vast resources for the 
support of the war, to supply our army before 
Delhi with munitions and men, to convert Lahore 
into a Calcutta, and to make up for the destitution 
of Bengal, and the paralysis of its military power 
by launching upon Hindostan the garrisons and 
levies of the Punjab." 

1. a. Fr. vigueor. 

2. Punjab, means country of the Jwt rivers^ which are, the 

tributaries of the Indus. 

3. Lieutenant, one who holds (/>. tenant) in stead (Fr. lieu) of 

another. A deputy captain. 
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ar-raign ( ratio )u con-clnd-ed (d«nao) 

hn-peach (p^ vnt )ib mis-de-mean-oar (aAmfiam) 

des-ert (■«©) soc-i-e-tj (khjim) 

ex-tort-ed (torqneo) en-er-gy (ergon) 

ex-pres8-ions (promo) pa-thos ( p»tho8 ) 

nn-wont-ed (s) hos-tile (iio6ti«) 

ad-mir-a-tion (mirus) chan-cell-or (') 

re-sol-nte (wiTo) or-der-ed (ordo)** 

de-fend-ant (fcnao ) sul-li-ed (wu ) 

The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted 
expressions of unwonted admiration from the stem 
and hostile chancellor,' and for a moment seemed 
to pierce even the resolute heart of the defendent 
himself. At length the orator concluded, Raising 
his voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded, 
" Therefore," he said ** hath it with all confidence 
been ordered by the Commons of Great Britain 
that I impeach Warren Hastings, of high crimes 
and misdemeanours, I impeach him in the name of 
the Commons House of Parliament, whose trust he 
has betrayed. I impeach h:m in the name of the 
English nation whose ancient honour he has sullied. 
I impeach him in the name of the people of India^ 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in 
the name of human nature itself, in the name of 
both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name 
of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and 
oppressor of all." Magaulat. 

1 a Fr. Arainier 1 (b) Ft. empescher. (c) Fr. ordre. 

2. "Cancellarius was a great officer nnder the Roman Empire 
appointed to receive petitions addressed to the Kmperor, and 
to breviate the matter of them ; and because^he sat within a 
room partitioned ofE by certain bars or lattice-work (canceUi)' 
he was called cancellarius." 

8. The trial of Warran Hastings, began in 1788, and was oondnctecl 
session after session till he was acquitted in 1795. 
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cnl-tnre (<»to) iu-tell-i-gence (i«8o) 

in-vites (tito?) rc-sist-ing («iito) 

ab-sence («m ) con-quer-ed ( qunero) 

dor-mant ( dormfo ) con-dit-i-ons (do) 

clim-ate (kuno) un-favoar-able (f«Too) 

in-fla-ence (flu©) trop-ic-al (tropos) 

ex-cess-ive (codo) phys-ic-al ( phuaj.) 

en-fee-bles ( fl«bui9 ) fac-ul-ties (facio ) 

im-ag-in-a-tion (imago) sen-ti-ment (^cntio) 

pre-dom-in-ate (oominu.) prod-ig-al (asro ) 

poss-i-ble (poMo) an-i-mal (auuna) 
in-tell-ect (i<«o) 

INFLUENCE CF CLIMATE. 

An excessive heat enfeebles man ; it invites to 
repose and inaction. In the tropical regions the 
power of life in nature is carried to its highest 
degree ; thns, with the tropical man, the life of the 
body overmasters that of the soul; the physical 
instincts of our nature, those of the higher faculties; 
passion, sentiment, imagination, predominate over 
intellect and reason ; the passive faculties over the 
active faculties. A nature too rich, too prodigal of 
her gifts, does not compel man to snatch from her 
his <&ily bread by his daily toil. A regular cli- 
mate, the absence of a dormant season, render 
forethought of little use to him. Nothing invites 
hiTn to that struggle of intelligence against nature, 
which raises the forces of man to so high a pitch, 
but which would seem here to be hopeless. Thus 
he never dreams of resisting this all powerful phy- 
sical nature ; he is conquered ; he submits to the 
yoke ; and becomes again the animal man. 

GUYOT. 

1. The circles, the tropics Cancer and Capricorn lie respectively 
23^ de^ees north and south of the equator. Their position is 
determined by the inclination of the earth to the plane of 
its orbit. 
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ob-tase (tnndoj) un-eir-mg-ly (m) 

ar-gnes (arguo) art-i-fic-i-al («■) 

snp-pos-ed (p«no) mi-cro-scop-ic (^^2) ' 

flur-rend-er (re-do) mi-na-ti-ie (minno) 

un-riv-alled (rims) gen-n-ine (?«&««) 

coii-tem-plates(tempittm) vis-i-on (ndeo) 

pro-geny (reae») sa-vaD-nah' 

ex-idt-a-fion (ftHua) prom-on-to-ry (mon^) 

im-per-i-al (impero) thc-a-tre (theatron) 

e-mot-i-oss (morco) sen-ti-ment ("entio) 

el-e-va-tion (lero) ina-g:s-ter-ial-l7(magist«r) 

A man is supposed to improve by going out into 
the World, by yisiting London. Artificial man 
does ; he extends with his sphere ; but, alas ! that 
sphere is microscopic ; it is foimed of minuti», and 
he surrenders his genuine vision to the artist in 
order to embrace it in his ken. The reverse is the 
man of mind : when he walks along the Amazon, 
when his eye rests on the unrivalled Andes ; when he 
measures the long and watered savannah ;' or contem- 
plates from a sudden promontory, the distant, vast 
racific — and feels himself a free man in this vast 
theatre, and commanding each ready produced fruit 
of this wilderness and each progeny of this stream, — 
his exaltation is not less than imperial. He is as 

fentle too as he is great ; his emotions of tenderness 
eep pace with his elevation of sentiment ; for he 
says, "These were made by a good being, who, un- 
sought by me, placed me here to enjoy them." He 
becomes at once a child and a king. His mind is in 
himself; from hence he argues and from hence he 
acts; he argues unerringly, and acts magisterially 
his mind in himself is also in his God ; and therefore 
he loves and therefore he soars. 

Notes to Wordsworth's Excursion* 
1 The Amazon or Maranon is the largest river in the world. It 

is about 4,400 miles long aud receives tributaries larger than 

the largest rivers of other countries, 
* ^ «vw# meathw. In N. America called prairie. 
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om-rali or-i-ent-al (orior) 

fal-cons (taix)*" 8ad-den-ly (s.) 

re-snlt (woio) nat-nr-al (nweor) 

rab-ies (mber) trad-i-ti-on-al (tr»do) 

trai-tors (tr»do ) coar-age (cor )** 

de-fi-ance (flaes) roy-al-ty (re^o) 

COD-tempt (tenmo) SpeC-ta-tOFS ('PWJio) 

as-sem-bled (Bimiiia) am-aze-ment (smuo) 

as-ton-ish-ed (too©) car-esa-ed (canu) 

nn-par-all-el-ed (5n~) di-a-detn (^eo) 

en-thu-si-asm ( the©. ) sol-emn-ly (alSSJ) 
com-mem-or-a-tion (memor) cor-on-a-tiou (ooron») 

ex-e-cu-tion («eqiu>r) val-i-ant (vaieo) 

re-bell-i-ons-ly(beUum) an-oint-ed (unguo) 

Once in some far Oriental kingdom, Tvhen the 
Sultan' of all the land, with his princes, ladies, and 
chief omrahs, were flying their falcons, a hawk 
suddenly flew at a majestic eagle ; and in defiance 
of the eagle's natural advantages, in contempt also 
of the eagle's traditional royalty, and before the 
whole assembled field of astonished spectators, killed 
the ea^le on the spot. Amazement seized the Sultan 
at the unequal combat and burning admiration for 
its unparalleled' result. He commanded that the 
hawk should be brought before him ; he caressed the 
bird with enthusiasm ; and he ordered that for the 
commemoration of its matchless courage, a diadem 
of gold and rubies should be solemnly placed upon 
the hawk's head ; but then that, immediately after 
this solemn coronation, the bird should be led off 
to execution, as the most valiant indeed of traitors> 
but not the less a traitor as having dared to rise 
rebelliously against his liege lord and anointed 
sovereign the eagle. 

1 Fr Coeur, b Fr royal, c Fr Faucon. 

1 The supreme head of the Ottoman Empire. Founded by Otho- 

man, A.D. 1300. 
3 Take care to notice the speUuig of this word. 
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pos-tures (p<mo) ther-mom-e-ter (therme) 

liqn-ors (uquo ) sup-port-a-ble (port© ) 

fat-al (for) ex-haust-ing (h*urio) 

in-duc-ed ( due© ) ac-cum-u-late ( oumuius ) 

di-iut-ing (luo) ex-cess-ive (wdo) 

^x-er-tion (icro) per-spir-a-tion (spiro) 

re-lax-ed (i*xo) sup-pli-ed (puo©) 

iu-dol-ent (doieo ) spon-tan-e-ous (Bpondeo) 

e-nerv-ate (neuron) temp-er-a-ture (tempore) 

per-suad-ed ( snadeo ) trans-ude ( Budo ) 

ab-sorb-ed (sorbeo) cop-i-ous-ly (oopia) 

e-vap-or-a-tion (vapor) lab-or-a-to-ry (labor) 

con-trib-utes ( tribuo ) man-u-fac-ture ( manns ) 

I am persuaded that the heat absorbed in spon- 
taneous evaporation greatly contributes to enable 
animals to bear the heat of the tropical climates, 
where the thermometer^ frequently continues to 
show the temperature of the human body. Such 
heats, indeed, are barely supportable, and enervate 
the animal, making it lazy and indolent, indulging 
in the most relaxed postures, and avoiding every 
exertion of body and mind. The inhabitants are 
induced to drink large draughts of diluting liquors, 
which transude through their pores most copiously, 
carrying off with them a vast deal of this trouble- 
some and exhausting heat. There is in the body a 
continual laboratory, or manufacture of heat, and, 
were the surrounding air of such a temperature as 
not to carry it off, it would soon accumulate so as 
to destroy life. The excessive perspiration, supplied 
by diluting draughts, performs the same office as 
the cold air without the tropics, in guarding against 
this fatal accumulation. Dr. Black. 

1 Fr. liqueurs. 

.2 Thermometer, {heat measurer) consist of a glass tube with a bulb 
at one end* It is partially filled with mercury and then 
heated, that by the expansion of the metal it maj be com- 
pletely filled. The thin end is then sealed, and the instrument 
^ graduated. 
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con-fid-ence ( «•• ) as-scend-ed ( ■«mdo )8pir-it-u-al ( "piro ) 
a-pos-tle (rteiio) re-spect-ive (■p«sio) gal-a-ted (motu) 
ex-ploits (pieo)* • per-mitt-ed fmjtto^ noc-turn-al (un) 
snb-jeet (jado) im-port-ant (poho) se-ri-ous-lj (mw) 
af-firm (finm«i) con-ver8-ation(Terto)cor-po-re-al (corpntN 
proph-et ( piiemi ) per-form-ed (form») sal-n-ta-tion (uin*) 
an-gels (aggeuo) vo-tar-ies (totm) pa-tri-archs (^j;*) 
trans-act-ions (ago) mi-rac-nl-ons (mirti8)man-si-ons (mweq ) 
suc-cess-ive-lj (cedo)cred-ii-li-ty (credo ) fam-il-i-ar (famiii» ) 
The yotaries of Mahomet* are more assured than 
himself of his miraculous gifts, and their confidence 
and credulity increase as they are further removed 
from the time and place of his spiritual exploits. 
They believe or affirm that trees went forth to meet 
him ; that he was saluted by stones ; ♦ * ♦ 
and both animate and inanimate nature were equally 
subject to this apostle of God. His dream of a 
nocturnal journey is seriously described as a real 
and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal 
conveyed him to Jerusalem' ; with his companion 
he successively ascended the seven heavens, and re- 
ceived and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, 
the prophets and the angels in their respective 
mansions. Beyond the seventh heaven Mahomet 
alone was permittted to proceed ; he passed the veil 
of unity, approached within two bow-shots of the 
throne, and felt a cold that pierced him to the 
heart, when his shoulder was touched by the hand 
of God. After a familiar though important con- 
versation he again descended, remounted his 
animal and returned, having performed in the tenth 
part of a night a journey of many thousand miles. 

Gibbon (altered.) 

1 a Fr. exploit. 

2 Mahomet or Mohammed the great prophet of Arabia, the^ 

Messiah of the Arabs, was bom about a.d. 570. 

3 The Capital of Palestine. 
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nerv-ons (ii«wm) su-per-i-or-ity («»?«) stim-n-las {'^) 
ment-al (sMu ) in-spir-it-ing (apiro) soc-i-al (booiiu) 
mns-cles (nwacniiu) in-ef-fic-i-en-cy (f»cio) boist-er-ous (*S") 
Bourc-es (mgo) su-per-sede (wdeo) yig-or-ous (vigor) 
jBys-tem (rtMia) coun-ter-feits (s^) mon-o-ton-ous(^) 
te-straints (etringo) at-tract-ive (tr»ho ) gam-boll-ing (^fij') 
mis-chief (jfr. ohef ) in-vig-or-a-ting (vigor) cal-cu-Iated (cSJi) 
re-qnis-ite (qn«ro) con-fine-ment (flnia) bnoy-anc-y (rt) 
in-tend-ed (tendo) ea-si-Iy (s) ^ cul-ti-ya-tion (ooio) 

in-jur-y (jua) a-void-ed (viduo ) 

Exercise should always spriug from, and be 
continued under, the influence of an active and 
harmonious, nervous, and mental stimulus* 

Hence the superioriy, as exercises for the young, 
^f social and mspiriting games, which, by their 
joyous and boisterous mirth, call forth the requisite 
nervous stimulus to put the muscles into vigorous 
vand varied action ; and hence the utter inefficiency 
of the dull and monotonous daily walk, which is 
made in so many schools to supersede the exercise 
it only counterfeits.^^ Even the playful gambolling, 
.and varied movements which mark the young of 
.all animals, man not excepted, and which are at 
^nce so' pleasing and attractive, might have taught 
us that activity of feeling and afifection, and 
sprightliness of mind are intended by nature to be 
the sources and accompaniments of healthful and 
muscular exercise ; and that the system of bodily 
confinement and mental cultivation now so much in 
vogue is calculated to inflict lasting injury on all 
who are subjected to its restraints. 

Combe. 

1 Fr. von^ a buoy, b Fr. contrefait c Old Fr. meschef (capat.) 

2 Distinguish between — ff amble and gambol \ 

and idle and idoL 
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jd-dress ( nsro ) de-tenn-in-ed(t«nniaiu ) her-o-ism ( b««« 
^ex-empt («nio) im-per-i-ons (tmp«ro) tcm-er-it7(tenMNl 

sin-cere ( ecn )^ in-firm-it-ies ( flrmiu ) frn-gal-ity ( tnx 
peo-ple (poinOn*) per-son-ages (perMoft) av-ar-ice ( «▼»»« 
ez-po8-ed ( pono ) cal-amn-ies (eairo ) part-i-a1-itj(pwa^ 
fior-pass-ed (p«i<u>) un-an-im-ous (»nimiu)turb-ii-leDC-j(^) 
con-troll-ed (^r.)*^ pos-ter-i-ty (port ) riv-al-ship {'!^) 
coQ-stanc-y (rto) mag-Dan-im-itj(anJiiin«)am-bi-tion («>) 
ad-n-la-tion ( •oaior )pe]i-^tra-tion (p«n«tro) 
xe-put-fr-tion (p«to) vig-il-ance (itigu ) 

There are few great personages in history, who 
have been more exposed to the calumnies of enemies, 
and the adulation of friends, than Queen £lizabeth% 
and yet there scarcely is any, whose reputation has 
been more certainly determmcd by the unanimous 
consent of posterity. Her vigour, her constancy, 
her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, address, 
are allowed to merit the highest praises, and appear 
not to have been surpassed by any person that ever 
filled a throne. A conduct less rigorous, less 
imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to her 
people, would have been requisite to form a perfect 
character. By the force of her mind, she controlled 
all her more active and stronger qualities, and pre- 
vented them from running into excess. Her heroism 
was exempt from temerity , her frugality from avarice, 
her friendship from partiality, her active temper 
from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded 
not herself with equal care or equal success from 
lesser infirmities — the rivalship of beauty, the 
desire of admiration, the jealousy of love and the 
sallies of anger. Hume. 



1 i.e, sine cer^ toitkout wax, tu the purest honey, b Fr. role, a /i^* 
3 .Sometimes £lis&beth, t is gradasuly supersediDg z. 
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as-sign (iignnni ) ex-cm-pli-fy (pu^ ) de-fin-i-tioii(S;) 

oc-cu-pi-ed (c»pio) ex-hib-it (h»beo) qao-ta-ti(m(qiiot) 

et-y-mo-log-ic-al(®i^f ) iI-lastr-at-ed(iuceo ) class-ic-al (oiwds) 
ac-cur-ac-y (cura ) com-pil-a-tion(piio) lit-er-a-tore (^) 
in-ter-est-ing (esse) dic-ti-on-ar-y (dico) ne-cess-ary Teedo^ 
com-pre-hen-sive(iS^o) ig-nor-ance (gnanu )par-tic-u-lar(pM8) 
ad-dnc-ed (duco) lan-guag-es'"(iinjrn»)8ci-en-tif-ic ("cio) 

During eight years John^n was engaged^* in 
the execution of his laborious undertaking, the com- 
pletion of his great Dictionary of the EngUsh Lan- 
guage, which long occupied among us the use of 
the Dictionary of the Academy in France and Spain. 
The etymological part of this great work, owing to 
his ignorance of the Teutonic langages, is wholly 
without value ; but the accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness of the definitions, and above all the interest- 
ing quotations adduced to exempUfy the different 
senses of the* words, render it a book that may be 
always read with pleasure. The compilers of the 
French and Spanish dictionaries do indeed quote 
passages, in support of the meanings they assign ta 
words from the great classical writers of their re- 
spective Uteratures, but these quotations have no 
further interest or even sense than is necessary to 
exhibit the particular meaning of the word illustrated, 
while Johnson's are either some striking piece of 
poetry and eloquence, or some historical fact, or 
some scientific axiom* or definition. 

1. 1 a Fr. gager, to hire c. through the Fr. 

2. From, Academia (AKa5i7/u,(a) a gymnasium in the suburbs of 

Athens where Plato taught, hence his followers were called 
Academics. 

3. From the Latin. The native name is Teutsch corrupted inta 

Dutch. The Teutons were an old Germanic tribe, but the 
name afterwards became general and synonymous with 
Germans. 

4. Gk. axioma (afiw/xa) a decision. In philosophy a self enident 

proposition. 
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At-tempt-ed (unto ) sol-i-ci-tude (dto) 

dis-pens-ers (pendo) de-co-rum (decor) 

con-fis-ca-tions (flscno) char-ac-ler (chanirter) 

ab-sol-nte-ly (coivo ) sac-ri-lcge (sacer ) 

ap-prove (ptoIo) ac-know-ledge (s) 

re-quir-ed (quacro ) le-gal-ity (lex ) 

ad-min-is-ter (mini«ter) gov-ern-ment (gut;«mo) 

in-sti-tu-tions )3to ) sep-ar-ate (rw ) 

ex-ped-i-ent (?«• ) * fer-vent (fcrvoo) 

le-gal-ise (lox ) jus-tice (job ) 

u-surp-a-tions (rapio ) pro-found (ftmdo) 

Cromwell, when he attempted to legalize his power 
and to settle his conquered country in a state of order, 
did not look for dispensers of justice in the instru- 
ments of his usurpations. Quite the contrary. He 
sought out with great solicitude and selection, even 
from the party most opposite from his designs, men 
of weight and decorum of character; ffien unstained 
with the violence of the times, and with hands not 
fouled with confiscation and sacrilege ; for he chose 
an Hale for his chief justice, though he absolutely re- 
fused to take his civic oaths, or to make any acknow- 
ledgment whatever of the legality of his government. 
Cromwell told this great lawyer, that since ho did 
not approve his title, all he required of him was, to 
administer, in a manner agreeable to his pure senti- 
ments and unspotted character, that justice without 
which human society cannot subsist. Cromwell knew 
how to separate the institutions expedient to his 
usurpation from the administration of the public 
justice of his country. He gave in the appointment 
of that man to that ago the most brilliant example of 
sincere and fervent piety, exact justice, and pro- 
found jurisprudence. Burke. 

1. CJromwell took a leading part in the Parliamentary Wars, and 

after the execution of Charles I. became Protector of the 
Commonwealth of Britain till his death in 1G58. 

2. Jurisprudence, the science of law. 
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grand-enr (gnmais ) snmp-tu-ons-ness (mmo) 

coU-ate (i»tn.) cur-i-os-ity (car. ) 

col-lect (lego) man-u-scripts ("i^) 

re-mark-ing (s.) dun-ge-ons (Fr.donjan) 

ac-car-ate ( cnra ) hos-pit-als (bospe*) 

de-press-ion (premo) neg-lect-ed (lego) 

an-ti-cip-ate (c»pio) for-sak-en (s.) 

gen-tle-man (genua dis-tress-es (^•)' 

state-li-ness (sto) or-ig-in-al (orior) 

meas-ure-ments (metier) gen-i-us (genug) 

cir-cum-nav-i-ga-tion (navii) ben-e-fit (bene) ^ 

phil-an-throp-ist (anthropoa) re-al-iz-ed (res) 

HOWARD* THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

I cannot name this gentleman without remark- 
ing that his labours and writings have done much 
to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has 
visited all Europe — not to survey the sumptuousnesa 
of palaces, or {be stateliness of temples, not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modern art, not to collect medals or collate manu- 
scripts ; but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to 
plunge unto the infection of hospitals-; to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take the gauge 
and dimensions of misery, depression and contempt ;. 
to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neg- 
lected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and 
collate the distresses of men in all countries. His 
plan is original, and it is as full of genius as it is of 
tumanity. It was a voyage of discovery ; a cir- 
cumnavigation of charity. Ah'eady the benefit of 
his labour is more or less felt in every country. I 
hope he will anticipate his final reward by seeing 
all its effects fully realized in his own. BuBKE. 

1 Fr. d^tresse. sorrow^ trouble, 

2 Howard, John, a.d. 1726—1790. 
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pro-cure (««») en-joy-ment (pr.joja) 

8iic<oar (ennro) en-Iarg-ing (ivgua) 

ex-cres-enc-es (otmco) con-ferr-ing (««©) 

im-par-it-iea (puma) met-al-ine (metauoa) 

<con-ceal-ed (mio) fort-n-it-ons {ton) 

-con-ven-i-enc-es (renio) liqn-e-fac-tion (iiquo) 

traus-pa-rent ( p«eo ) vi-ol-ence ( Tiour* ) 

Bnb-or-din-a-tion (ordo) phil-o-soph-er (sopw* ) 

sab-sid-i-arj (iwieo) mat-er-iaJ (iiueru) 

«m-pl07-cd (piioo)* art-i-fic-er (^) 

«x-pect-a-tioii (ipkio) fac-il-it-at-ing (fadui) 

pro-long-ing (longfiu) a-ven-aes (venio) 

Who, when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a 
casual intenseness of heat, melted into a metaune 
form, ruojged with excresences, and clouded with 
impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conveniences 
of life as would in time constitute Or great part of 
the happiness of the world ? Yot by some such 
fortuitous liquefaction* was mankind taught to pro- 
cure a body, at once, in high degree solid and 
transparent, which might admit the light of the 
Bun, and exclude the violence of the wind, which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to new 
ranges of existence, and charm him at one time 
with the unbounded extent of the material creation, 
and at another with the^ endless subordination of 
animal life ; and what is of y et more importance 
might supply the decays of nature, and succour old 
age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the first 
artificer in glass employed. He was facilitating 
and prolongmg the enjoyment of light, enlarging 
tlie avenues^^ of sciences, and conferrmg the highest 
and most lasting pleasures. Johnson. 

1 Fr, employer, to emi>lo7, to use. b .Fr. avenue. 

2 Observe, liquid, stupid, putrid, make liquefj, stupefy, putrefy. 
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im-mense ( metior ) tom-a-do (torn© ) form-id-able (formido) 

cri-sis (krino ) terr-i-ble (terreo) cal-cni-at-ed (caiouiM) 

pass-age (patior) batt-er-y (Fr. y sit-u-a-tion (dno) 

e-vid-ent (▼ideo) musk-et-ry (Fr. y^ poss-i-ble (pobm) 

in-fant-ry (fan) fa-vour-ed (fareo) ar-till-er-y (ft. y* 

re-liev-ed (lero) pos-i-tion (pono) of-fic-er (fiwio) 

di-vis-i-oa (dirido) ang-ul-ar (anfiruius) wav-er-ed (s.) 

high-Iand-er (s.) har-ass-ed (Fr. y^ mess-en-gers (mitto ) 

Suddenly a tornado of round and grape rushed 
through from the terrible battery, and a roar of 
musketry from behind thinned their front ranks by 
dozens. It was evident that we were just able to 
contend against the Russians, favoured as they were 
by a great position. At this very time an immense 
mass of Eussian infantry were seen moving down 
towards the battery. They halted. It was the crisis 
of the day. Sharp, angular, ajid solid, they looked 
as if they were cut out of the solid rock. It was 
beyond all doubt that if our infantry, harrassed and 
thinned as they were, got into the battery, they 
would have to encounter again a formidable fire, 
which they were but ill calculated to bear. Lord 
Eaglan saw the difficulties of the situation. He 
asked if it would be possible to get a couple of 
guns to bear on these masses. The reply was 
" Yes," and an artillery officer brought up two 
guns to fire on the Russian squares. After a few 
rounds the square became broken, wavered, broke, 
and fled over the brow of the hill, leaving six or 
seven distinct lines of dead marking the passage of 
the fatal messengers^ Db. Russell. 

1 Battre, to beat b mosquet, a musket c harraser, to tire oni 

d artillerie, artillery^ ordnance 

2 Distinguish message, a communication tent ; messoage (messuag- 

imn,) a dwelling and qfftces. 
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cnr-ranU (coriath) Sa-ra^ccn ( Arabic ) 

in-ven-tions (rmoo) man-n-fact-nre (numu) 

ipre-sery ed (mtto ) dam-as-cene (DunMciu) 

per-man-ence ( nsn*© ) Cord-o-van (cordor*) 

<li8-C0V-er-y (op«rio) in-di-gO (indUmm) 

trans-ferr-ed (teo) Per-gam-um (iaAaiAtusTiuk^) 

in-dig-en-ons (ff«nis) Ar-me-ni-an (iaAai«) 

oc-ca-aion-al-Ij f wao) Cer-a-sus (inPoBtna) 

Mag-nes-ia (^ri^^O span-i-el (sp*in ) 

bajr-on-et (Bayoon*) em-in-ent (mineo) 

" What a record of inventions is preserved in ihe 
names which so many articles bear» of the place 
from which they first came or the person by whom 
they were first invented^ The * magnet ' has its 
name from Magnesia. The * bayonet' was first 
made at Bayonne — ' Worsted' was first spun at a 
village of the same name near Norwich. — * Sarsnet ' 
is a Saracen manufacture. — ' Cambrics ' reached us 
from Cambray. — 'Damask' from Damascus, (the 
'damson' too is the 'damascene' or Damascus 
plum). — * Arras ' from Arras, * dimity ' from Dami- 
etta. — ' Cordwain' or ' Cordovan* from Cordova. — 
* Currants ' from Corinth. — * Indigo' (indicum) from 
India. — Parchment ' from Pergamum. — ' Calico ' 
was once imported from Calicut, — * Muslin ' from 
Moussul in Asiatic Turkey. * Ermine ' is spoil of 
the Armenian rat. ' Sherry' is sent us from Xeres ; 
the ' pheasant ' came to us from the banks of the 
Phasis ; the * cherry ' was brought from Cerasus in 
Pontus; the 'peach' declares itself to be a Persian 
fruit ; * spaniels ' are from Spain. * 

Occasionally a name will embody and give per- 
manence to an error ; as when in 'America' the dis- 
covery is transferred from Columbus to another emi- 
nent Ascoverer. So, too, the ' Turkey' is indigenous 
to the New World; And the language of the 
** gyp^os ' shows them to have come out from Indi^.." 
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tac-i-torn ( twoo ) hy-po-cris-y (krin© ) 

lo-qna-ci-ons (loquor) app-et-ites (pet©) 

gar-rul-ity (gwrraiua) re-lig-ion (ugo) 

tol-er-a-bly (toiero) pre-rog-a-tive (rogo) 

magn-il-o-qaeDt (loquor) priv-i-lege (prima) 

ap-pland-ing (puudo) spe-ci-ons (spwdo) 

as-perse («pMgo) os-ten-ta-ti-oas (tend©) 

ob-lo-qny (loqnor) nov-el-ty (noTu«) 

amb-i-tion (eo) trea-cher-ous (trwio) 

aVrar-ice (ararus) dext-er-ity (dexter) 

sed-i-tion (eo) amb-us-cad-es ( ^- ) ^^ 

A man who is uniformly taciturn is disagreeable 
A loquacious man is still more difficult to endure, 
though we may pardon the garrulity of old age. The 
least tolerable is the magniloquent or boastful man, 
for we may know that next to applauding himself he 
loves to asperse or throw obloquy upon others. 

" History consists, for the greater part of the 
miseries brought upon the world by pride, ambition, 
avarice, revenge, lust, sedition, hypocrisy, and all the 
train of disorderly appetites which shake the public 

with the same — * troublous storms that toss 
The private state, and render life unblest.* 

These vices are the causes of these storms. Eeligion, 
morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights 
of men, are tiie pretexts. The pretexts are always 
found in some specious appearance of a real good." 

•' They (the Britons) were, in their natural temper, 
impatient, fiery, inconstant, ostentatious, boastful, 
fond of noveltyj^ and, like all barbarians, fierce, 
treacherous, and cruel. * • • • In tolerating 
hardships, in dexterity of forming ambuscades they 
are said to have exceUed." 

1 Broreafal txadiar, to ietra^. b Fr. embascade. 

handf hence, dextrous, having the knock 
,0«njHu:e also sinister, the Uft hand^ 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON WORDS OF UNSETTLED 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1 It is better to drop the final e before the ; affix 

able 2i^ ; — moyaDle» blamable. 

2 The termination our is fast giving place to or, 

as in honor, favor, parlour. 

3 It has been recommended to write the termina- 

tion ise in all words rather than ize. This 
would be a great simplification, and there is 
no reason against it. 
e.g. stigmatise, sympathise, organise, crystalise, 

4 Certain terminations are preferable to others : 

as, ection than exion — thus connection 
tiate ,, ciate — „ novitiate 
asy „ acy — „ ecstasy 

Exercise — Write as many words as you can to which 
these remarks apply. 

The following is a promiscnous collection of words of ansettled 
OTthography. 

colander or cnllander fagot or faggot 

cauliflower or coUiflower wagon or waggon 

diocese or diocess jail or gaol 

inventor or inventer potato or potatoe 

visitor or visiter hiccough or hiccup 

expense or cxpence almanac or almanack 

ribon, or ribbon, or riband marquis or marquess 

seamstress or semptress despatch or dispatch 

chemist or chjmist burden or burthen 

giuety or gayety licorice or liquorice 

plaster or plaister gunwale or gunnel 

license or licence choir or quire 

Observe the tolloTmig ;— 

1 liqu^i liqueJacHon; duptfy, stmqpecfacliyn, 

2 pendant^ something that hangs; pendent^ hanging; 
8 PAt/^, not PhiUip. 
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BULES FOR PUNCTUATION. 

I — " The tendency in modern English is to dis- 
pense with commas, as far as a regard to the sense 
will allow." 

1 — A comma is required after words which follow 
each other, as in a list, or an enmneration, where it 
lias an additive effect. 

Ex. gr. — " Give us manners, virtue, freedom." 

*' Add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton and, to 
Boyle." 
"Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around 
Of hills, of dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires." 

And after clauses and sentences which follow each 
other in a similar manner. 

Ex. gr. — " Reading makes a fall man, writing an exact man, 
speaking a ready man." 
Law IS s rule of conduct, commanding what is right, and 
prohibiting what is wrong. 

2 — A comma must precede and follow, so that the 
two form a kind of vinculum or bracket, to enclose — 
words of address, participal and infinitive clauses, 
appositional words and phrases, and any clauses or 
subordinate sentences which interrupt the logical 
sequence of the principal sentence. 

Ex. gr. — " My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not." 

^^ The prince, his father being dead, ascended the throne." 
" A Howard, sounding the ocean of human misery, is onlv 

an obedient agent of the philanthrophy of the gospel.^' 
" Brevity, where it is neither obscure nor defective, is very 

pleasing." 
"Henry, when he had purchased those islands, sent 

thither, in 1424, two thousand five hundred foot" 
"At once, as far as angles ken, he views the dismal 

situation." 

3 — A comma is also used to stop off parts of a 
sentence occuring in an inverted order. 

Ex. gr. — " Him, the Almighty Power hurled headlong." 
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II. — Fop Boys, whom it is useless to expect to 
distinguish whether the greater or less closeness of 
connection between the parts of a sentence requires 
a colon or semi-colon, it will suffice to use the 
semi-colon only. 

1 — A semicolon is placed between independent 
sentences of which the second is amphficative or 
adversative to the former. 

Ex. gr. — *' Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their longs receive 
our air, that moment they are free." 

" To err is human ; to forgive, divine." 

2 — A semicolon is placed between an inclusive 
statement and the rehearsal of its parts. 

Ex. gr. — ** Grammar is divided into four parts ; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody." 

III. — A period or full stop must be used at the 
close of a complete sentence which has no gram- 
matical connection with other sentences. 

Ex. gr, — " By frequent trying Troy was won. 
All things by trying may be done." 

2f— A full stop must follow every abbreviation or 
contraction. 

Ex. gr. — Consult the statue : quart, I think it is, 

Edward! sext. or prim, et quint. Eliz. Pope. 

IV. — Every question asked requires to be fol- 
lowed by a note of interrogation, but not if the 
question is merely stated, 

eg, — " Wouldat thon thy neighbours know ? 
Look thrqugh the depths of thy heart." 

"To be, or not to be ; that is the question." 

V. — A note of exclamation follows an interjec- 
tion, or the words connected with it. 

e,g, — " Biding o'er land, and sailing o'er sea. 
Oh ! but we went merrily." 
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co-coon (ooBch»y* cft-t^-pill-ar (•) 

in-stinct (tongno ) chrjs-al-is (chnwoa ) 

larv-a ( i*r ) ich-neu-mon (icimoa) 

or-gans (organon) par-a-sit-i-cal ( ritoa ) 

as-cert-ain-ed (certu.) o-vi-pos-i-tor (^^) 

ex-am-in-a-tion (examen) an-a-log-ons (logroi) 
nn-de-y^-op-ed (toit© )** phen-om-e-na ( ph*ino ) 
It has been ascertained by curious microscopic 
examination that a distinct butterfly, only undevel- 
oped, is contained within the body of the cater- 
pillar. When the period of its larva-life closes the 
caterpillar becomes a pupa enclosed in a chrysalis 
or cocoon, and lies torpid for a time within this 
natural coffin, from whicn it emerges, at the proper 
period, as a perfect butterfly. But ichneumon flies, 
which in their larva-state are parasitical, often mar 
this process. These flies being provided with a long 
sharp sting, which is in fact an ovipositor (egg-layer), 
pierce the body of the caterpillar in several places 
and deposit their eggs, which are there hatched 
and feed as larvae, on the inward parts of their 
victims. By a wonderful provision of instinct the 
ichneumon grubs do not injure the organs of the 
caterpillar, but feed only on the future butterfly with- 
in. When the period arrives for the caterpillar to 
assume the puparstate, there remains of such as 
have been preyed upon nothing but an empty sldn. 
Now is there not something analogous to this won- 
derful phenomenon in the condition of somo of our 
race ? May not a man have a secret enemy within 
destroying his soul, though without interfering with 
his well-being during the present stage of his exist- 
ence, and whose presence may not be detected till 
the last great change takes place ? — ^Whatel Y. 

la Fr. concon. b Fr. developper. 

2 From Old English, cate, /ooJ (comp. cater), and piller, a robber 
(comp. pillage). 
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ho-riz-on (h«ro«) sub-miss-ion (mitto) dec-or-at-ing (d««») 
e-mo-tion (morao) e-Iev-at-ed (lero) ven-er-a-tioii(TaB«ror) 
re-spect-ful (iP«i«)re-vol-u-tiou (towo ) e-con-om-lsts (SSS!«) 
an-ti-dote (dot<» ) con-templ-ate (p^)'cal-cul-at-or8 (oaieaiw) 
dis-as-ters (Mtrm) en-thas-i-as-tic(theoa dig-ni-fied ( ^igmu ) 
8oph-is-ters(Mviiift)daa-phm-e8s Q) ob-ed-i-ence (•udi© )" 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw 
the Queen of France, then the dauphiness at Ver- 
sailles ; and sorely never lighted on this orb, which 
she scarcely seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorat- 
ing and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in, — glittering like the morning star, full 
of hfe, and splendour, and joy. Oh I what a revo- 
lution I and what a heart must I have, to contem- 
plate without emotion that elevation and that fall I 
Little did I dream when she added the titles of ven- 
eration to those of enthusiastic, distant respectful 
love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that 
bosom ; little did I dream that I should live to see 
such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant 
men, in a nation of men of honour and of cavaliers. 
I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped 
&om their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry 
is gone. That of sophister.^, economists, and calcu- 
lators has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished. Never more shsQl we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud sub- 
mission, that dignified obedience, that subordination 
of the heart, which kept alive even in servitude 
itself the spirit of an exalted freedom. — Bubkb. 

1 From the Provenfal, dalfin, a dolphin^ the title of the dakes of 

Danphintf, from their crest, a dolphixL 

2 Lat obediens. 
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mirr-orB (minw)** un-i-form (f^^) 

tin-foil ( fouum ) iii-clin-ed ( cuno ) 

pro-cess (oedo) o-per-a-tion (opiu) 

mer-cu-ry (merx y^ per-pend-ic-u-lar (pendo) 

am-al-gam (gameo) ex-cess (cedo) 

quick-sil-ver (s. iiring) met-al (o^'i^rD 

brill-i-ant ( Fr.)*° con-tact (tango) 

SILVEBING MIRRORS. 

"This operation is commenced by spreading a leaf 
of tin-foil, somewhat larger than the plate of glass, 
upon the silvering table and brushing it over with 
mercury. When the surface of this amalgam^ has 
been made uniform, more mercury is added till it 
stands at the height of about one-fifth of an inch. 
The grey film of oxide or other impurity is then 
removed with a wooden rod and a brilliant surface 
is discovered. The plate of glass is now placed upon 
it, but this must not be done perpendicularly or sud- 
denly, or dust and air would certainly be enclosed 
between it and the metal ; it is gently pushed along 
sideways, with the longest edge first, which must 
always dip below the surface of the mercury. This 
excludes all bubbles of air and dust, and nothing but 
the brilliant iis^etal is in contact with the glass. The 

Elate, now floating on a bed of quicksilver, at the 
ottom of which lies the amalgamated sheet of tin- 
foil, is loaded with weights and the table a little 
inclined, so that the excess of quicksilver flows away. 
The last portions of quicksilver are removed by 
standing the plate upright, in which position it is 
kept for some time to dry the amalgam. A large 
mirror is silvered a piece at a time, and for the whole 
glass, the process requires three or four weeks." 

1 Ck)mbinatioii8 of two or more metals are called alloys, except where 

merctuy is one, when they receive the name of amalgams. 
8a Fr.miroir. b Lat. Mercnrins, the god of merchandise, c Fr. briller, 
to thine 
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lyr-ic (ijT») Mel-i-sign-es (nomer) 

PhCB-baS (la) Chall-Ong-ed (Fr.cauOlengtr) 

Ly-ce-um (n») dem-o-cra-cy ( ^^ ) 

or-at-ors ( o«, ) phil-o-soph-y ( JJillSl) 

e-loqu-enco (kNinor) mell-i-flu-ous (S^) 

ar-sen-al (itoii«i) Ac-a-dem-ics' 

fal-min-ed (fuimen) Per-i-pat-et-ics (ib) 

Soc-ra-tes (j) £p-i-car-e-ans (sb) 

iE-o-li-an (Jb) 

Then view 
The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 
<jreat Alexander to subdue the world, 
Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next : 
There shalt thou hear the various measured verse, 
JEolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 
And his who gave them breath, but higher simg. 
Blind Melisigenes thence Homer called, 
T/VTiose poems Phoebus challenged for his own ; 
Thence to the famous orators repair. 
Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democracy. 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece. 
To sage philosophy next lend thine ear — 
Of Socrates ; from whose mouth issued forth 
MeUifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new, with those 
Surnamed Perip?>tetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 

Milton (abbreviated). 

1 a The name given to Apollo, or the sun. 

^ b The place where Aristotle taught philosophy, and as he 
generally gave his instructions while walking, his followers 
were called Peripatetics. 

2 A celebrated Greek philosopher, b Eolia was the native state 

of Sappho. 

3 From Akademia, the name of the garden near Athens where 
; Plato taught. 

From Epicurus, a Greek philosopher, who taught that pleasure 
was the chief good. 
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sym-metr-y (mstiwi) ia-corp-or-a-tion (eoru) 

ex-ist-ence ( si^to) per-pet-a-al (peto) 

per-man-ent ( maaeo ) re-noy-a-tioa (noma) 

trans-it-ory (eo) pro-gress-ion (gndior) 

stnp-end-ons («tnp«>) prin-cip-lcs (o^io) 

ob-sol-ete (loieo) sap-er-sti-tion (>to) 

ad-her-ing (haereo) an-tiq-ar-ies (Mtiquns) 

an-a-log-y ( logo. ) pbilrO-soph-ic (£^ ) 

se-pal-chres ( lepeuo ) in-her it-auce (bserei) 

cor-re-8pond-ence (spondee) con-8ti-ta-tion ( "to ) 
myst-er-i-ous (miwtorion) fond-a-ment-al (fundm) 
Our political system is placed in a just corre- 
spondence and symmetry with the order of the world 
and with the mode of existence decreed to a per- 
manent body composed of transitory parts ; wherein, 
by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding 
together the great mysterious incorporation of the 
human race, the whole at one time, is never old, or 
middle aged, or young, but, in a condition of un- 
changeable constancy, moves on through the varied 
tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and pro- 
gression. Thus, by preserving the method of nature 
in the conduct of the state, in what we improve, we 
are never wholly new ; in what we retain we are 
never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner 
and on those principles to our forefathers, we are 
guided not by the superstitions of antiquarians, but 
by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In the choice 
of inheritance we have given to our frame of polity 
the image of a relation in blood ; binding up the 
constitution of our country, with our dearest domestic 
ties ; adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom 
of our family aflFections ; keeping inseparable, and 
cherishing with the warmth of all their combined 
and mutually reflected charities^ our hearths, our 
•epulchres and our altars. Bubke. 
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dens-i-ty (tauw ) gnit-ar (ft. y tens-a-tion (mduo^ 

re-flcct-ed (fl«oto ) e-mitt-ed (mitto ) rap-id-i-ty ( npio ) 

aon-or-ous (mqw ) aa^ment-ed (»«ff«>) e-last-ic-it-j («im) 

mas-ic-al (m«ui«iii) me-mor-and-a (^^) saf-fic-i-ent (fMio ) 

vi-br/i-tioDi(Tnin>) a-const-ics («koiio) coD-tin-a-oas(teaeo) 

Jm-pals-es (ip«uo ) ex-plo-sion ( pi»i»do ) ap-prec-i-able(tK;S^ 

pi-an-o (j*»i) aud-it-or-j (»adk> ) in-stru-ment ( itmo ) 

MEMORANDA ON ACOUSTICS. 

" The motion produced by an explosion travels as a 
wave through the air, and when this wave shakes the 
auditory nerve, it produces the sensation of sound. 
The velocity of sound depends on the elasticity of the 
air, in relation to its density. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that a body more rapidly transmits sounds m 
proportion as its density is augmented. 

When sound is reflected it is called echo, as the 
shout of a boy standing 550 feet from a wall is 
reflected by the wall hau a second afterwards and 
reaches his ear one second after he shouted. 

A rapid and re^^lar succession of sonorous waves 
produces a musical note. If they are not regular, 
only a noise is heard. If the ticks of a clock could 
follow eaeh other with sufficient rapidity they 
would link themselves together to form a continuous 
musical note. 

The rapidity of the vibrations causes the pitch of 
the note. Sixteen impulses in a second makes the 
lowest musical sound appreciable to the ear, 32,000 
impulses makes the highest note that can be heard. 

The strings of a harp, piano, violin, or guitar 
first communicate their vibrations to the sound- 
boards of these instruments, and the sound-boards 
communicate them to the air ; and the music we hear 
is emitted from the boards and not from the strinsrs.'^ 

1 Fr. Guitare. 
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era (aer*) co-ev-al (aemm) an-te-di-luY-i-aii (iw») 

e-poch(«oho) prlm-ev-al (MTun) chron-o-log-ic-al (*'^) 

8ol-ar ( Boi ) post-er-i-or (post) chron-o-met-er ( motroB) 

sat-ell-ite (wteiies ) in-dic-at-ed («oo) chron-o-log-ist (logoi) 
in-ter-val (vauum) 0-lymp-i-ad (*), an-a-chron-ism C^) 
fes-ti-val (festum) aa-nn-al (amm«) syn-chron-ism (cimmo*) 
cal-end-ar (k*3eo ) sid-er-al ( siduB ) sim-nlt-an-e-ons (Jj^j) 
hor-o-logues(£°^*) an-nounc-ed f"^") con-temp-or-ar-y (*JSi") 

TIME. 

In primsBval or antediluvian as in all posterior ages, 
the revolutions of the earth and its satellite, the moon, 
have indicated for man the lapse of time. Though 
amongst the Greeks the interval between one Olympic 
festival and another marked for them chronological 
periods, called olympiads, yet the recurrence of these 
contests was regulated by the lapse of four annual 
revolutions of our terrestrial sphere. 

A day is the time occupied by one complete revolu- 
tion of the earth upon its axis, which is shown Vi^hen 
any place on the earth's surface, e.g, the observatory 
at Greenwich, being in a certain position with regard 
to the sun or a star, returns to precisely the same 
position. If we refer to a star in this observation, the 
time is called a sidereal day, or if to the sun a solar 
day. One gyration of the moon round the earth 
makes a lunar month, and one of the earth round the 
sun a year. Men have, however, found it necessary 
to record by means of horologues, such as sun-dials, 
watches, chronometers, more minute divisions of time 
than these ; and it is often convenient for historians to 
speak of longer periods of time, as eras, epochs. 

A chronologist is one who computes historical 
time and dates; he must guard against anachronisms, 
or one error may be the foundation of many others. 

1 From OlvrKpia, a town in Ancient Greece, in the neighbourhood 
of which, the Olympic gamea were celebrated. 
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hnr (8«i»erit) sul-phur-6t (san.. ) af-fia-i-ty (f^) 
-ate (chloral ) an-ti-mou-y ( Amwo ) con-dens-ed ( «i«uu» ) 
) ( aitnm ) de-toii-at-ing (tono) in-flamm-a-ble ("^') 
Q-tial (ewe) per-ox-ldes ( oxu« ) com-bast-i-ble (nro ) 
•phor-us (pho« ^ man-gan-ese Q^) in-grcd-i-ent (gmdior ) 
il-age ( mnngo ) ox-y-gcii ( oxoM ) com-bin-a-tion ( bi* ) 

Usion (emul^eo) 

LUCIFER MATCHES. 

he primary coating of sulphur cannot be dis- 
ei with, because the inflammable composition 
IS much too rapidly to set fire to the wood, 
flame produced by the combustible mixture is 
efore first communicated to the sulphur and Irom 
> the wood. The mixture at first contained 
rate of potash as an essential ingredient, and 
production of fire depended upon the power of 
substance of inflaming the sulphur, phosphorus, 
with explosion, the effect being produced by 
ing or friction. Thus phosphorus was mixed 
mucilage, to form an emulsion, and to this the 
rate of potash was added. Sometimes sulphuret 
itimony was used instead of phosphorus. The 
easant noise whenever a match was struck and 
rtain amount of danger from fire rendered it 
•able to replace the detonating action of the 
•ate of potash by a slow combustion. This has 
done by the substitution of nitre and phos- 
us. The peroxides of lead and manganese 
h abound with oxygen are often mixed with 
litre. The general principle concerned in the 
n of these matches is that substances having a 
t aflSnity for oxygen, such as phosphorus, are 
d with a large amount of it, condensed into a 
[ space, as in nitre, so that the slightest cause 
BBlcient to effect their combination Knapp. 
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at-oin8( twne ) 8ol-id-it-y ( wudns ) hom-o-geB-e-Ms(^SD 
inole-ciiles(moiM) ooin-pon-ent(p<»o) ia-yest-ig-ate (^rvrtftiin^ 
chlor-ine(chiaro« ) hy-dro-gen (i»ndor) an-a-ljs-iDg (itw) 
ad-hes-ioii(ii»reo) el-e-ment (^^S"^^) niin-er-a-log-i8t(«iM») 
co-he8-ion(hKreo) car-bon-ic (o»rbo) met-all-iirg-ist(™;gj?'i 
chem-ic-al(Anbic) sod-i-nm (spMdsh) de-com-pos-i-tioD( p«»^ 
at-tract-ion(traho)ver-mil-ioii (J^") e-lectr-ic-ity (fltoetm) 



There are three natural forces which tend to keep 
the particles of matter together. Thus, the adhesion 
of a postage stamp to a letter, the cohesion of tibe 
atoms in a piece of sulphur, the affinity which causes 
the union of sulphur and mercury in yermiiion. Co- 
hesion preseryes the solidity of homogeneous bodies^ 
chemical affinity results in the combination of mole- 
cules of different substances forming a single unmixed 
substance haying properties unlike those of its compo- 
nents. Air, is a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, 
one gas being merely diffused through the others 
but water is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen. 
An element or simple substance is one which cannot 
be decomposed, and it is the business of a chemist to 
inyestigate the properties of the elements the laws of 
their combination, and the properties of compounds 
which result from their union. In analysing a com- 
pound, a chemist does not use a hammer as a mineralo- 
gist or metallurgist might do. The agents he employs 
for the decomposition of substances are heat, elec- 
tricity, and what is known as predisposing affinity; 
thus heat will separate the carbonic acid from hme- 
stone, as is done in the manufacture of lime ; elec- 
tricity, sets free the chlorine from gold as in electro^ 
gilding, and predisposing affinity is exhibited whea 
sodium is put into water, for the oxygen leayes th» 
bydrogen free that it may unite with the sodium: 
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lu-min-oas {i«mb) phe-nom-en-a (piuano) 

▼ol-at-ile (^mi*) il-lam-in-a-tion (imm) 



ig-ntt-ed ( igBta ) in-cand-es-cent ( vadM ) 

a^baod-aace («»<*) re-qois-i-tion (<ia«ro) 



e-Tol-n-tion (;mw ) car-bor-ett-ed (<»rbo ) 

■t-mo-aphere {J^SSH) im-per-cept-i-ble (<»pio ) 

oom-bns-tioQ (««>) e-lim-in-at-cd (umen) 

eoQHiti-ta-eBts (irto) 

FLAME. 

GhemistiT makes known to us numerous bodies, 
wliich, dunsg combustion, become luminous with 
the eYolution of solid compounds; but not all 
these are applicable for illummation. Phosphorus 
and zinc for instance, bum with a brilliant light ; 
the one, because the phosphoric acid formed during 
combustien remtuns for a time within the sphere of 
combustion, and becomes incandescent, the other 
because the oxide of zinc plays the same part. 
Neither of the two would fulfil the requisitions of 
illumination, because the oxide of zinc and the phos- 
phoric acid not being volatile collect in the imniedi- 
ate neighbourhood so as to hinder the process. But 
if carburetted hydrogen (as common coal gas) is 
Ignited while issuing into the air, its elementary 
constituents are both consumed with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere — the hydrogen first for that is much 
more combustible than carbon. The phenomena 
therefore succeed each other so that the hydrogen 
is first consumed as a gas by itself, with an almost 
inporceptible light, but a powerful evolution of heat 
which causes the carbon simultaneously eliminated 
to become incandescent and therefore luminous. In 
the next moment this incandescent carbon is brought 
to the edge of the flame where there is abundance 
of oxygen to cosume it. 
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dilute (i«> ) mat-er-i-al (in»terii) 

"wooll-en (s.) so-lu-tion (■©iro ) 

chlor-idc (cworos) an-hydr-ide (undor) 

▼it-ri-ol (Titrum) snl-phnr-ons (auMcHt) 

lib-er-ates ( liber) dls-in-fect-ant (fi^^) 

ma-gen-ta de-com-pos-able (pon© ) 

an-il-ine e-lect-ro-lyt-ic (electron) 

con-dnc-tor (duce ) e-lect-ro-typ-ing (topos) 

pe-cu-li-ar (pecua) dis-till-a-tion (rtoi*) 

prop-er-ties (propnus) ag-ri-cnlt-nre (^) 

CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES APPLIED. 

Chlorine was discovered in 1774, was soon after- 
wards found to be a powerful disinfectant, and to 
have peculiar properties for whitening the fibres of 
linen and woollen. The material to be bleached is 
steeped in a solution of chloride of lime. Dilute 
sulphuric acid or oil of vitrei is then added, which 
uniting with the lime liberates the chlorine within 
the fibres of the cloth and rapidly destroys the colour. 
To bleach straw, it is hung in a close room exposed 
to the fumes of burning sulphur or sulphurous an- 
hydride. Certain solutions of metallic compounds 
are found to be decomposable by electricity or are 
said to undergo electrolytic decomposition; and 
from this discovery has resulted the process of 
electrotyping by which a coating of metal may be 
deposited on any electrical conductor. Coal tar 
produced in the distillation of coal has been made 
to yield certain new colours, as mauve, magenta 
Aniline blue now much used by dyers. The dis- 
covery of red phosphorus led to the manufacture of 
lucifer matches, for phosphorus in that form does 
not take fire in air, except by friction. Chemical 
knowledge has also been much employed in agri- 
eolture. 
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ig-ic (mugoi) a8-tro-log-er^«rtron) phle-bot-om-7 ( toS?) 
kt-ics (»to ) hor-o-scop-y(hor») inath-e-mat-ics(mathem») 
e-lisk (bioio ) al-man-ack( Ambio ) phy8-i-o-log-y( ^J"?) 
-e-scope (td« ) dogg-er-el (dog) necr-o-manc-er(j;2St31) 
3C-ta-cles(«pecio)po-et-a8t-er (poieo ) hi-er-o-glyph-ic(^*p^o) 

THE ASTROLOGER. 

e had been long towards mathematics^ optics, 

philosophy and statics^ 
agic, horoscopy, astrology, and was old dog at 

physiology ; 
paltry wretch he had, half starved, whose business 

was to pump and wheedle 
nd make men to themselves give answers, for 

which they pay the necromancers. 
3side all this he served his master in quality of 

poetaster, 
nd rhymes appropriate could make to every month 

in the Almanack 
'hen terms begin and end, could tell, with their 

returns in doggerel 
^hen men may eat and drink their fill, and when 

be temperate if they will ; 
^ben use and when abstain from vice, figs, grapes, 

phlebotomy and spice, 
hese two together long had lived, in mansion 

prudently contrived ; 
nd nigh an ancient obelisk was raised by him, 

found out by Fisk, 
n which was written, not in words, but hieroglyphic 

mute of birds, 
'any rare pithy saws concerning the worth of 

astrologic learning ; 
rom top of this there hung a rope, to which he 

fastened telescope, 
he spectacles with which the stars he read ia 

smallest characters Hudibras (altered). 
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pa-tri-arch-al (K) sul-tan (Amwo ) 

mo-ntr-chic-al (koium) uk-ase (bum ) 

hi-er-ar-cbic-al (hier«i) so-ye-re-i-gn (■ap^) 

o-li-gar-chy (oUg<» ) le-gis-la-tive (liS.) 

an-ar-ch-y (wcbe ) ex-e-cu-ti-ve (MqiMr) 

tbeo-cr-at-i-cal (tiieo. ) con-sti-tu-tion («to ) 

ar-is-tocr-a-cy (^Jj^I) re-pub-li-can (pcpuhu) 

de-mo-crac-y (demos) roy-a-Uy (pt. from re^o) 

au-to-cra-tic-al (autoB ) pre-rog-a-tive (ro?o) 

ty-rant (tnramios ) sac-er-dot-al (SJJS) 

Cz-ar (c«5B«r) im-mi-gra-tion ( migro ) 

The history of the Jews exhibits three kinds of 
government prevailing at different times. Before 
the immigration to Egypt the government was 
patriarchal, from the exodus to the death of Samson 
theocratical, and afterwards as long as a govern- 
ment continued amongst them monarchical. ^ 

The earliest form of government in Britain was 
hierarchical or sacerdotal as when the Druid priests 
were the rulers and law-givers. 

In the early history of the Grecian States 
monarchy gave way to republican government. 
Royalties were first followed by ohgarchies or 
aristocracies, and these in turn were overthrown 
by usurpers or tyrants. The despotism of these 
last resulted in the establishment of democracies 
which continued during the brilliant period of 
Grecian history. 

The government in Eussia is said to be auto- 
cratical ; a decree of the Czar is called a ukase. 
The Sultan of Turkey is also an autocrat. The 
Emperor of France is called an absolute monarch, 
but the power of a king or queen of England is 
limited by the Constitution. An absence of Govern- 
ment as in times of political confusion is named 
Anarchy, 
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;*i»io.) pen-te-teuch (JS35 ) 

(s) mos-a-ic-al (hom) 

ols (y^ ) hag-i-o-graph-a (JSjhi ) 

m (Titaloa ) prO-pbet-iC-al (pheml) 

;-i-ans (Aigypto. ) test-a-ment {tmOM ) 

-ic-i-ans (phoBoix) ant-o-graph (JSIfS) 

b-it-ed (habco ) chir-o-graph (cheir ) 

.-bet-ic (Xl^) crTpt-o-graph (krupto) 

•logae (deca) clv-il-lS-a-tlOn (olTia ) 

r-ns (papyros) re-pre-sent-a-tloii (sentio) 

-ment (porgamua) al-tem-ate-lj (»iUer ) 

ore (»*o) ex-port-a-tion (port©) 

le knowledge of writing has ever been a mark 
ivilisation. The first attempt towards the 
mentation of thought was the writing of out- 
>ictures. The Egyptians first used symbols 
ieroglyphics in their sacred writings, similar 
le runic characters of the ancient Druids, 
dus, the Phoenician, first introduced alphabetic 
rs into Greece about 1500 A.C. 
le first material used for writing on was stone, 
the decalogue was ** written on two tables of 
>.'* Paper was first manufactured by the 
ptians from a reed called papyrus, but after- 
.8, when the exportation of this paper was 
ibited, the use of parchment was discovered at 
;amena. The skins of sheep are properly called 
bment; those of calves vellum. Writing, 
h would be subject to much erasure, was done 
iblets having a surface of wax, with an iron 
il called a style, sharp at one end and broad 
smooth at the other. (Luke I. 63.) 
le most ancient of all writings which now exist 
;he Pentateuch or the five Mosaical books and 
Hagiographa, or historical and prophetical 
s of the Old Testament. 
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thorax (or. ) ab-dom-en (Lat.) ar-o-ma-tic (aroma) 

pel-nis (Lat.) vis-cer-a (i**) ex-haus-tion (hamio) 

tend-ODs (tendo ) ad-l-posc (pono) al-i-ment-ar-y (ak>) 

tiss-ne (texo)* art-er-ies ( arteria ) or-i-fic-es (SX) 

goll-et (gouSt) ;nut-ri-ment (nutrio) oe-so-phag-us (phage) 

glott-is (giotu) cav-it-ies (cavus) trach-e-a (t»chy«) 

lingu-al (lingua) di-a-phragm (phrasso) 

THE PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

There are three ca^dties in the human body, viz., 
the cavity of the cranium, that included between the 
ribs called the thorax, and that of the pelvis, divided 
from the thorax by the diaphragm, called the abdo- 
men. The viscera were removed from these parts 
in the ancient practice of embalming and the hollows 
filled by aromatic herbs and spices. Besides the 
viscera the body comprises nerves, bones, tendons, 
ligaments, sinews, muscles, and fat or adipose tissue. 
The blood contains all the necessary elements to 
supply the exhaustion of these different materials 
and is conveyed to them ia* constant streams through 
the arteries, whence they absorb the qualities 
adapted for their preservation. The blood deprived 
of its alimentary substances is re-conducted by the. 
veins to the sources of nutriment and is re-supplied. 

The orifices for the supply of food and air are 
situated in the head, and the tubes for the convey- 
ance of these requisites to the lower parts of the body 
are called the oesophagus or gullet, and the trachea 
or wind-pipe. In the upper part of the trachea is 
situated the glottis containing the vocal chords which 
are made to vibrate at will by the passage of air 
upwards, causing sounds which are modified by the 
mouth into articulate speech, 

1 Ft, Tissn. 
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r-OT'-j («Mio) nu-tri-tive (nutno) 

) (ahnsBM) ab-SOrp-tlon (sorbao) 

( cfaoios ) mas-ti-ca-tion (mMtioo) 

ich («umui) in-sal-i-ya-tion (Lat.) 

ic (g»«ter) de-glu-ti-tion (giutio) 

.-tion (gero) chym-i-fic-a-tion (chumo«) 

Sn-Sion (prehendo) chjl-i-fiC-a-tlOU (faclo) 

TA (lAt.) san-gui-fic-a-tion (sanguii) 

t-ed (cresoo) ad-apt-a-tloii (aptu«) 

t-ines (intiw) al-bum-in-ous (aibui) 

I the organs of sense except that of touch, which 
*ead all over the body but with special power in 
ngers, are situated in the head, the sensations of 
1, smell, taste, and sight, being conveyed to the 
. by the auditory, olfactory, lingual, and optic 
)s respectively. 

le process termed digestion is naturally divided 
various stages. In the first place, there is the 
5nsion of the aUment and its introduction into 
louth. There it is crushed and worked up with 
I, and these processes are called mastication and 
vation. By the act of swallowing or deglutition 
►rejected down the cesophagus or gullet into the 
ach. Here its alimentary portion is dissolved 
le gastric juice secreted by the coatings of the 
=ich, and the pulpy mass is called chyme. This 
lification is the first process of digestion proper, 
chyme now passes into the intestines where cet- 
ilbuminous and fatty matters called chyle are 
ated from the matters to be thrown off. This 
jss is called chylification. The nutritive ma- 
Is are taking up by absorbing vessels and 
rgo a gradual change by which they are con 
d into blood, and these processes of absoip- 
and sanguification complete the adaptation o 
for supplying the exhaustion of animal tissue* 
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hy-gi-ene (hytirf* ) ap-o-plex-y (^IJ") al-lo-patii'- j (^Si) 
en-dem-ic (damw) dys-pep-si-a (^) hom-c&-o-path-y(iJ;) 
chol-er-a (cboie) 8ci-at-ic-a (iM<Mm) hy-dr-o-path-3r(ii«ta) 
pro-gno-sis (gnosis) nenr-al-gi-a (^") ther-a-pent-ics (^55^ 
dys-en-ter-y (en'JSi>n)rheu-mat;-i8in(rhao)pul-mon-ar-y(F»«aB») 

par-a-lys-is (ino) di-a-gno-sis(gnoBii)path-o-log-y (frtaw) 

DISEASES 

If people would strictly obey the laws of hygiene, 
pathology would become an unimportant science; 
yet they will all allow that to preserve health is 
better than to drive away disease. Some diseases 
are however endemic, as the goitre among the S wisd, 
and as pulmonary diseases as asthma and consump- 
tion, are with us ; other diseases are epidemic as the 
cholera, at certain times attacking large numbers at 
the same time. In theraputics some physicians claim 
that a remedy for disease lies in the application of 
water, or as it is called hydropathy, others in the 
application of the same poisons as produce the 
disease, or homoeopathy ; and others, called allo^ 
pathists ; apply all the resources of experience. In 
the juagment of diseases by symptoms there 
are two branches, viz., diagnosis or the art of 
distinguishing one disease from another, tf.^., 
''The diagnosis between gout and rheumatism 
is often often extremely difficult ;" and prognosis, or 
the art of predicting the disease. Although all 
diseases are believed to result from some deficience 
or pernicious quality in the blood, yet they generally 
have some locality which they aflfect particularly, 
for instance, of nervous diseases, neuralgia or tic* 
dolereux, the nerves of the head and neck, rheuma- 
tism the joints, sciatica the hip-joints; — again, 
epilepsy, apoplexly, paralysis, proceed from the 
brain ;— -dispepsia or indigestion proceeds from the 
stomach, diarrhcea and dy sentry affect the intestine?. 
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qualm (s.) con-val-sion (tcUo) 

od-ic (wton ) a-troph-y (twpho) 

d-cer (nieaa ) ma-ras-iuiis 

Dftt-arrh (rheo ) pest-il-ence (p«>ti<) 

drop-fiies (huaor)^ tri-nmph-ant ( triumpbu ) 

lftz-ar-hoii8e (lSSTS) in-vok-ed (rooo) 

mal-ad-ies (^S) mel-aa-chol-j ('^S) 

fe-yer-oiiB (febrifl) de-mon-i-ac (d*iiiu« ) 



ADAM'S VISION OF DISEASES. 

Immediately a place 
Before his eyes appeared, sad, noisome, dark, 
A lazar-house it seemed ; wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased ; all maladies 
Of ghastly spasms, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-^ck agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs. 
Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy. 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence. 
Dropsies and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums. 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 

Pabadisb Lost. 



1. A eormption of hydropsy. 

2 There is no word choMc^-choler and choleric are from chole 
(xoX^) bile. 
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therm-ot-ics (thermo) temp-er-at-nre (temp«ro) 

per-coss-ioD (cutio) e-bidl-i-tion (buiuo) 
ex-pan-sion (p»ndo) . pyr-o-met-er (pw) 

con-vec-tion ( roho ) rad-i-a-tion (radius) 

phys-ic-al (phtmL.) i-so-therm-al (i«os) 

in-tens-it-y (tend©) con-trib-u-tion (tribuo) 

therm-o-met-er (metron) ge-o-graph-y (go) 

HEAT, OR THE SCIENCE OF THERMOTICS. 

The chief cause of heat is the sun, but there are 
many exciting causes, such as friction, percussioa, 
chemical action, (as in the combination of hetero* 
geneous particles in combustion,) electricity and 
vital action. 

It is often necessary to measure the intensity of 
heat, and this is done by various kinds of ther- 
mometers. A thermometer consists of a glass tube 
with a bulb at one end ; this is filled with mercury 
to a certain height, and raised to such a temperature- 
that the expansion of the metal may fill the re- 
mainder of the tube. The air being thus excluded 
the end is hermetically sealed, and it only remains 
to graduate the thermometer, by marking the place, 
where the mercury is stationary when plunged in 
melting ice, as the freezing point, and that . as the 
boiling point, to which the mercury rises Vhen 
plunged into water in a state of ebullition. Instru- 
ments to measure a more intense heat than boiling 
mercury are called pyrometers. 

The distribution of heat over the earth's surface 
has been the subject of careful investigation, and by 
connecting the places which exhibit the same meaa 
annual temperature, a system of isothermal lines 
have been mapped out forming a valuable contribu- 
laon to physical geography. 

1 Hermes, the god of science and the fabled inventor of chemistrya. 
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\ (lea.) un-du-lat-or-y (JS^) 

~J (theores) OS-Cill-O-tiOIl (odciUo) 

-urn (lAt ) e-ther-e-al (aither) 

i-ty (tenuis) e-]ast-ic-i-ty (eiao) 

5t-ed (frango) im-pond-er-ab! (pondua y 

-al (optom»i) trans-pa-rent (vareo) 

•OUS (vitrimn) tranS-luC-Cnt (luceo ) 

•ous (»q»») vi-ciss-i-tudes (ticib) 

r-a (Lat ) sub-sery-i-ent (acrro ) 

LIGHT. 

9 nndulatory theory supposes that light is produced 
3 oscillations of the universal ethereal medium^ 

pervades all matter, and extends through infinite^ 
, in the same manner that sound is produced by . 
ions in the atmosphere. The almost inconceivable* 
;ity and tenuity of this imponderable ether admits- 
)vement among its particles with the greatest 
y and rapidity. 

ne bodies, like the moon, are non- luminous, but 
t the light of a self-luminous body. Transparent 
\ admit light to pass through them, opaque bodies 

shadows, and translucent bodies transmit light,, 
h imperfectly. 

ray of light is always bent or reflected when it 
( from one transparent medium through another ^ 
ills upon the surface of some smooth opaque body 
gain thrown off or reflected. These vicissitudes 
It, viz., refraction and reflection, are made subser- 
to great purposes in the use of optical glasses of 
s kinds, as lenses, prisms, mirrors. For example, 
scope consists of an arrangement of convex lenses 
ube, in the same way that the vitreous and the 
us humours of the eye are placed. A slight 
mce in the arrangement makes the microscope. 
Bs these we have various other instruments made 
ferent arrangement of the glasses. 
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anstr-al (Muter) bin-na-cle' e-lectr-k (dMina) 

neg-a-tive (nego) bi-sect-ing (moo) ap-plic-a-tion (puw) 
pos-i-dve (pono) hem— isph^e (*Jl*") de-clin-a-tion (cuno) 
bo-re-al (bor«»ii») fer-rag-in-ons (^) in-c]in-a-tion (euno) 
mar-in-er (»««) h7-po-thes-is(tithemi) art-i-fic-i-al (f^) 

MAGNETISM. 

Certain ferruginous ores wihch hare the property 
of attracting pieces of iron are called magnets. 1£ 
a bar of magnetic iron be suspended from its centre 
or supported on a pivot so as to be free to move in 
a horizontal plane, it will be found to assume a con- 
stant position, one pole or extremity pointing to- 
wards the north and the other towards the south. 

Marco Polo first applied a magnetic needle to 
indicate the North Pole in his return from the East 
Indies in 1290^ and so important is this application 
of the magnet that the whole system of modern 
commerce is conducted by its aid. A mariner's 
compass consists of a magnetic needle properly 
balanced on a pivot, but covered by a lettered card 
which moves with it. The whole is enclosed in a 
box, and placed in a binnacle near the ship's helm. 

It has been observed that the magnetic meridian, 
or plane bisecting the earth in the direction of the 
needle, does not always correspond with the geo- 
graphical meridian. This variation from the true 
north is called magnetic declination, and allowance 
is made for it in guiding the course of the ship. 
In the Northern hemisphere the needle is also 
observed to dip, from ite horizontal position, to- 
wards the north, and towards the south in the 
fiouthern hemisphere. This phenomenon is known 
as the inclination of the needle, but the cause of it 
i& not known. 

I Formerly bittacle, Fr. habitade, from habeo. 
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neu-lral-is-ed ( n«t«r ) cy-lin-der (iroiiadroa) 

connt-er-acts («igo) re-serv-oir (^•<^") 

me-chan-ic-al (mecium»o) yeg-e-ta-ble freg^o) 

spe-ci-es (■pedo) ap-par-at-as ( p*iro ) 

res-ia-ous CSw) suf-fic-i-ent-ly riwio) 

con-duct-or ( duco ) fal-min-a-tion (fuimen ) 

tra-vera-ed (rerto ) re-verb-er-at-ing (Torbero) 

in-sni-at-ed (iaroi*) de-ton-a-tion (tono* ) 

in-ter-cept-cd (capi© ) par-a-ton-erres (tonos ) 

ELECTRICITY OR GALVANISM. 

Electricity is generally supposed to exist universally 
in nature, though in a neutralised state ; the positive 
and negative kinds being combined in such proportion 
that one counteracts the other. By friction or other 
mechanical, or by chemical means, this combinatioa 
may be disturbed, the one species adhering to the 
surface excited, the other to the rubber. 

Substances which adroit of being traversed by electric 
currents are called conductors, e g. metals, water, &c. ; 
and any such a substance mounted upon a non-con- 
ductor, as glass, is said to be insulated, its electric 
communication with the earth being intercepted. In 
any insulated conductor large quantities of free electricity 
may be collected. Two machines are in general use for 
this purpose, one consisting of a glass cylinder, and the 
other of a glass plate, in each of which electricity is 
excited by quickly turning it against a silk rubber. The 
electricity is then drawn off into a conductor, or a 
Leyden jar, another apparatus for storing it. 

Clouds being masses of aqueous vapour are always 
charged with electricity, and when two clouds in different 
electric states approach near each other, a discharge 
occurs accompanied with a vivid fulmination, and aloud 
reverberating detonation. Substances are generally 
destroyed by the passage through them of large quantities 
of electricity, and to protect ships and high buildings 
from such destruction Dr. Franklin, invented paraton- 
nerres or lightning conductors by which the electricity 
is safely led into the sea or a well of water. 
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Phoen-ix (Lat ) ed-i-fic-es ( *«cio ) 

Zeph-yr («epbyroa) SaC-ri-fice (•aoer) 

aust-cr (lAt) ob-la-tion (i»toi) 

bo-re-as (Lat ) ho-lo-caust (^{J) 

Eu-rus (Lat ) myth-o-log-y (muthM ) 

lu-dicr-ous (ludo) per-son-i-fic-a-tion (facio) 

per-vers-ion (verto) as-soc-i-at-ed (■ociu.) 

myth-ic-al (muthoa ) im-mor-lal-i-tj ( mors) 

hal-cy-on (*) em-pyr-e-an (pur ) 

,pyr-am-ids (pur ) ad-a-mant-ine (adaisaaa ) 

" Grecian mythology arose in the personification of 
natural phenomena and was totally free from those 
debasing and ludicrous ideas with which, through Roman 
and later misunderstanding or perversion, it has been 
associated." 

The Phoenix is a mythical bird, supposed to live 500 
jears and then rise again from its own ashes, hence the 
emblem of immortality. The halcyon is also a fabulous 
bird, which the poets say causes the sea to become calm 
whenever it 'alights on the waves. 

Zephyr is a poetical name for the west wind. The 
Ancient Greeks considered the winds as gods and gave 
them personal names. Eurus the name of the east wind, 
Boreas of the north wind, and Auster of the south wind. 

The pyramids are amongst the oldest edifices in the 
world ; but it is not known precisely by whom, for what, 
or when they were constructed. 

Sacrifice is distinct from oblation. The first requires 
the destruction of the thing ofifered, the latter is but a 
simple offering. A holocaust is a burnt ofiferiog. 
Hecatomb the sacrifice of 100 oxen. 

** Him the Almighty Power 
Harled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky 
With hideons rain and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains." 
1 The king-fisher. 
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TQl-gate (migiM) sept-u-a-gint (x*t,) 

ex-plod-ed (piwdo) ver-nac-uT-ar (renu) 

pol-y.glot (giotu) a-po-cryph-a (krupto) 

hyp-o-crite (faino) au-then-ti-ci-ty (*ntoa) 

pro-sel-yte (dytium) the-og-on-y (theos) 

af-fa-ble (forfari) phil-anthr-op-y (»ntiiropo«) 

arch-an-gel (wigeuoa) ma-hog-an-y (*) 

a-poBt-ates (rt«rf«) a-pos-ta-cy ("Uaia) 

a-pOC-a-lypSO (kalnpto) 

*^ Oh, for that warning voice, which he, who saw 
The Apocalypse, heard cry in the Heaven aloud." 

The septuagint takes its name from the now exploded 
story of the seventy- two learned Jews employed to 
translate the Old Testament into Greek. 

The books, purporting to be inspired, but whose 
authenticity is doubted, are called the Apocrypha. 

The vulgate is a translation of the septuagiut into the 
vulgar or vernacular language. 

A bible translated into several languages is called a 
polyglot bible. 

*' Hypocrites ! ye compass sea and land to make one- 
proselyte." 

Oh ! ye immortal gods ! what is theogony ? 
Oh ! thou too mortal man ! what is philanthropy ? 
Oh ! world which was and is ! what is cosmogony ? 
Some people have accused me of misanthropy ; 
And jet I know no more than the mahogany 
That forms this desk, of what they mean. 

Byron. 
** The affable archangel, had forewarned 

Adam by dire example, to beware 

Apostasy, by what befel in heaven 

To those apostles." 

1 From Mahogon the native South American name. 
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A LIST OF LATIN AND GREEK ROOTS, WITH 
EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. 



It is intended that the pupils should refer all roots 
£iyen in the lessons to this list for explanation, and for 
a view of the words which inyolye the same root in different 
forms. The Greek characters will easily distinguish the 
Greek roots. 

Aoeo— to he tour ; acer, acris, acre — iour ; acerbas — tour^ hitUr 
acesent, acetic, acetity acrid, acrimony acerbity, acerbate 
acetous, acid, acidity eager 
Acuo, acatum — J sharpen 

BcvLte, cute, acuate, acumen 
Adamas {aSdfjLos) —unconquerable 

adamant, adamantine, diamond 
^quus — even,jutt 

equation, equator, equiangular, equilibrium, equinox, equity, 
equivocal 

adequate, equal, equailty, equity, equivalent 
Agr (*^p) the air 

air, aerial, aeriform, aerolite, aernant, aSrate 
^Tum — an age 

coeval, primeval 
Ager, agri — ajield 

agrarian, agriculture, pilgrim, peregrination 
Aggello (ayye'AAw) — to bear a message 

angel, evangelist, evangelical, evangelise 
Ago, actum — to do (often igo in comp.) Agito— to set in motion 
agent, agile, act, active, actor, action, actuate agitate, cogitate 
exigent, cogent, navigate, prodigious, prodigal 
Ago (*Y«) — to drive or lead Agogos (oyft>Y6s) — a leader 

demagogue, synagogue, paragoge, strategy, epact 
Agon (iywi') — a striving f wrestling 

agony, antagonist, agonism 
Agora (o.yop°-) — place of assembly y an oration 

allegory, category, categorical, panegyric 
Akouo (oKovm) — to hear 

acoustics, diacoustics, otacoustic 
Alias — another AlienvLB— foreign 

aliquot, alibi, alias alien, alienate 

Alios {SJO^o^y— another 

parallel, idlegory, allopathy 
Alo — to nourish 

alimenty alimony, coalesce, coalition 
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Alter — another 

alter, alterant, altercate, alternate, subaltem 
Alius — high 

exalt, altitnde, alto, altimeter, altisonant, altitadinarian 
Ambulo — to walk 

amble, ambulance, perambulate, ambulatoij, perambulator 
Amo amatum— to love Amicus— -a /riend Inimicus — hoatUe, 

amour, amorous, amitj, amicable \an enemy 

enamour, paramour, inimical, enmity, 

amateur, amiable enemy 

.Anemos (ave^ios) — the wind 

anemometer, anemone, anemograpby 
Ango anxi — to stifle, to vex 

anger, anguish, anxiety 
Angulus — a comer 

angle, angularity, quadrangle, rectangle, triangle 
jlnima — breath, life 

animate, animal, animalcule 
.Animus — the mind 

unanimity, magnanimity, pusilanimity, equanimity, ani- 
mosity, animadversion 
Annus — a year (enn in comp) Annulus — a ring 

annals, anniversary, annuity, annular, annulose, annulet 
millennial, superannuate, 
solemn 
Anthropos (ai/dp«»ros)— a man 

misanthropy, philanthrophy, anthropomorphite, anthro- 
pophagi, anthropology 
JLntiquus — old, ancient 

antique, antibuary, antiquity, antiquarian, antic 
Ao («*>) — to breathe, to blow 

asthma, asthmatical 
Aperio, apertum^to open Co-operio, to cover 

aperture, cover, overt, curfew, aperient, Apni 
Aptus (ept) — fit 

apt, aptitude, inept, adapt, ineptitude, adept 
Aqua — water 

aquatic, aqueous, aquaduct, terraqueous, aquafortis, aqua- 
vitse 
jlrche (jH>xn)'the beginning government Archaios (^xo^otyaneient 
monarch, anarchy, patriarch, tetrarch, archaic, arohives, 

archetype archseoogy 

Ardeo, arsum— to bum 

ardent, ardour, arson 
jAreo — to be dry ArenA- sand 

arid, arena, arenaceous, arenarium 
Arguo — to prove ; argue, argument 
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Aristos («p*»T^)— 6«#t, bravest 

aristocrat, aristooraej 
Arithmos (opt^/tos) — number 

arithmetic, logarithm 
Anna— dTTrei 

arm, army, armour, armament, annada, armadillo^ annistiofr 
Aroma («^pwfw) — seasoning , spice 

aroma, aromatic 
Ars, artis — art^ crafty skill 

art, artisan, artist, artifice, artificial 
Astron (o^pov)— a star; also, Aster {^*^p) 

aatronomj, astral, asterisk, astrology, astrolabe, disaster, 
asteroid 
Atmos (arfui«) — 8moke 

atmosphere, atmospherical 
Audio, auditum— to hear^ to obey 

auditory, audit, audience, obey {ob, audio)y audible, auditor, 
Augeo, auctum — to increase 

augment, auction, author (auctor), authority, autumn, 
(auctumnus) 
Auster, austri — the south 

austral, Australia, Australasia 

Autos (avr6i) — self 

autocrat, autograph, automaton, authentic, authenticity 
Avarus — greedy 

avarice, avaricious 
Ballo (paXku) — to throw Bole (Pokn) — a throioing 

Balearic (islands) hyperbole, parabola, bolt, bolus, 

emblem, problem, diabolical, 
symbol, parable, obelisk 
Barbarus — rude, savage 

barbarous, barbarian, Barbary, barb (aBarbary horse) barbaric 
Baros {P<H>o9y~weight ; also, Barys (^<vw5) — heavy 

barometer, baiytone, barytes 
Bellum — war 

belligerent, bellicose, rebel, rebellion, bellipotent 
Bene — well, good 

benevolent, benediction, benefaction, benison, benefice, 
benefit 
Biblos (p(p?ioih^the inner bark of the papynu, paper, a Jbook 

Bible, biblical, bibliopolist, bibliomania, bibUotheke 
Bios {piiy^y-'life 

biography, biology, amphibious, biodynamics 
Bis— twnc«. Bini — two by two 

biscuit (twice baked), biennial, bifurcate, bigamy, biped, 
bisect, bivalve, binaiy, combine, billion, balance, bis- 
sextile, bilinguous 
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Boreas (fioptws) — the north wind 

BoreaL Aurora- borealisy hyperborean 
Botane (/Soraio}) — a herb 

botany, botanical, Botany-bay, botanist 
Brevis — short 

breve, brief, brevity, breviaiy, brevet, abridge, abbreviation 
Cado casum — to f all, to sink dovm, Cido in composition 

cadence, accident, case, casual, casuist, accident, coincide^ 
coincident, incidental, occasion, Occident, chancep cas- 
cade, deciduous 
Osedo C8Bsum — to cut, to kilL Cido in composition 

cffisura, decide, decision, concise, excise, precise, incisor^ 
suicide, homicide, matricide, fratricide, parricide^ regi- 
cide, patricide, vaticide, infanticide 
<lalculu8 — a smaU stone, a pebble 

calculate, calculus, incalculable, causey (causeway) 
-Calamus — a reed 

calamity, calamitious 
<Caleo — to be warm or hot, Calesco — to grow warm, Calor— ^at 
calid, calefaction, scald, caloric, calidity, calescenoe, non- 
chalance 
-Calvo— to deceive 

calumny, calumniate, calumnious 
•Camera — an arch, a vault 

chamber, camera-obscura, comrade 
Campus — a plain 

camp, encamp, ^champagne, campaign, champion, eham.- 
pion 
Cancelli — a grate, bars, or lattice 

chancel, chancellor, cancel, chancery 
Candeo-to be white, to be white with heat. Cendo censum-to kindle 
candy, candied, candid, candour, censer, incense, incentive 
candidate, incandescent, incendiary 
candle, chandelier 
Cano cantum— to sing 

cant, canto, chant, chanticleer, enchant, recant, accent, 
ratiocination, vaticinate, precentor, descant, cantata, 
canficle 
Capio captum — to take, Cipio ceptum and cupo in com- 
position 
accept, capable^ capacity, captive, caitiff conceive, decdve, 
except, municipal, recipient, anticipate, occupy, prince, 
principle, recover 
Caput capitis ^the head, in the French, Chef 

cap, cape fhead-land), capital, capitular, capftulate, dota- 
tion, decapitation, chaplain, chaplet, cbapel, precipice, 
chief, kerchief, achieve, corporal (in tJbie army) 
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Carbo — coal 

carbon, carbonic, carbonaoeous, earbaret, carbonado 
Gara CBTnis^-flesh 

carnage, carnal, eamiyorous, incarnate, carnation, can 
camelian 
CtaxiB^dear 

caress 
Gansa — a cause, reason^ lawsuit, blame, Cns in compositic 

cause, causal, causative, accuse, excuse, recusant, accus 
Caveo cautum — to beware, to avoid 

caution, precaution, cautious 
Gatus — hoUow 

cave, cavern, excavate, cavity, concave 
Gedo cessum — to go, to yield, to stop 

cede, accede, recede, precedent, proceed, succeed, inten 
secede, cession, excesp, process, secession, accesf 
ancestor, cease, decease 
Celo — to hide 

conceal, concealment 
Cera — wax 

cere, cerement, cere-clotb, ceraceous, sincere 
Cemo cretum — to sift, to judge 

concern, discern, concrete, discreet, secret, discretion, 
retary, secrete 
Certus — sure 

certain, certify, certificate, ascertain, certitude 
Character (xap<«'n?p) — a mark 

character, characteristic 
Charis charitos Cvapi? x<*p*tos)— /<JVOMr, goodwill, kindness 

charity, eucharist 
Cheir (x«ip)— t/ie hand 

chiropodist, chirography, chiromancy, chirurgeon ( 
surgeon) 
Chloros (x^po^)^pale green 

chlorine, chloiide, chloric. Constantius Chlorus 
Chole (xof^v) — bile, anger 

choleric, melancholy 
Chores (x^po^) — a dance in a ring, a band of singers 

choral j choir, chorister 
Christos (xpi«^o?) — anointed 

Christ, christian, Christmas 
Chronos (xp^t^)—time 

chronic,chronology,anachronism, synchronistical, chror 
chronogram 
Chrusofl (xpv<r6i) — gold 

chrysalis, chrysolite, chrysanthemum, chr^sostom 
Chalos (xv^O""^^^ / chyle, chylification, chylous 
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humos (xvi^y-^uice 

chyme, chymification 
ingo cinctnm — to surround 

cincture, precinct, succinct, encincture 
irculus — a ring 

circle, circular, circulate, semi-circle 
ito citatum — to call 

cite, citation 
iyis— a citizen 

civil, civilise, civic, civilian, civility 
larus — clear 

clarify, clarion, clarionet, declare, clear, claret, clairvoyance 
laudo clausum — to shut (cludo, clusum, in comp). 

clause, close, closet, conclude, conclusioQ, cloister, recluse 
ilino clinatum — to hend tdwards, to lie down 

clinic, clinical, triclinium, incline, decline, recline, inclin- 
ation, &c. 
ioelum — the sky, heaven; Fr. ciel 

celestial, ceiling 
^lo cultum — to cultivate, culture 

colony, coulter, occult, agriculture 
!oncha — a shell-fish 

conchology, conch, conchiferous, conchoid, (fee. 
bnsulo, consultum — to consider 

consul, consult, consultation, consulting 
bntra — a^gainst 

contrary, contrast, counter, contrahand 
opm— abundance 

copious, copiousness, comucopise 
ioquo, coctum — to boil 

cook, concoct, decoction, cuisne 
or, cordis — the heart; Fr, CoBur 

cordial, accord, courage, record, discord 
!omu— a horn 

corner, acorn, cornel, cornea, .corniculate, comuoopiae, 
unicorn 
lorona— a crown 

crown, coronal, coronation, coronet, coroner 
iorpus corporis — a body, as corps, corpse, corporal, corporeal, 

corpulence, 
'rassus — thick, as crass, crassitude, crassament 
'redo creditum — credence, credible, credit, credulous, creed, 

recreant, miscreant, accredited, discreditable, 
'reo creatum — to make, to produce ; OTe&te, oreature, creator, 

recreation, 
'resco cretum — to grow ; crescent, accrue, concrete, decrease, 

ezcresence, recruit, cresses, increment. 

G 
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Crux, omois - a cross ; crucify^ crucible, oruciform, crosier, 

.excruciate, cruise, crusade. 
Oubo or Cnmbo— to lie down ; incubus, succomb, incabation, 

iucumbent, covey. 
Cumulus — a heap ; cumulative, accumulation, cumoloas. 
Cura— car«, cure; cure, curative, curate, curacy, inaccurate, 

procurate, proxy (procuracy), cuiious, secure. (Fr. sure.) 

sure, assurance. 
Curro cursum — to run ; course, cursory, currency, carriole, 

cutrieulum, corsair, excursion, incur, recur, saccour, 

recurrence. 
Cutio, cussum — to shak , peroutient, discussion, conoasnon, 

' percussion. 
Daimon (faitiMv) — an evil spirit; demoniac, demon, pande- 
monium. 
Deca (BiKa) Latin Decern — ten; decalogue, decade, decimal, 

decimate, December. 
Decens — becoming proper ; Decor, decoris — ^propriety, beoomlng- 

ness, decent, decency, decorate, decorous, indecorum. 
Deiliciae - delight; dainties, delicacy, delicious, delicate. 
Demos (Hij^) — the people; democracy, endemic, epidemic, 

demagogue. 
Dens d^ntis— a tooth; dental, indent, indenture, dandelion, 

trident. 
Densus — thick ; dense, density, denseness. 
Destino — tofastent to appoint; destiny, destination, predestine 
Dexter — the right hand; dexterity, dexterous. 
Dico, dictum— to speak, to say ; diction, predict, dictionary, 

dictate, verdict, interdict, indicative, banditti, juridical, 

addicted. 
Dies — a day ; (B>. jour) j journal, journey, diurnal, meridian, 

nocturnal. 
Dignus — worthy; dignity, dignitary, dignify, deign, condeign, 

disdain. 
Disco — to learn ; disciple, discipline. 
Divido divisum — to divide ; division, divisible, dividend. 
Do datum — to give. (Dictum in comp ) addition, condition, 

date, edit, render, surrender. 
Doceo doctum — to teach; docile, docible, doctor, doctrine, 

doctiinal, doctrinaire, document. 
Doleo — to grieve; dole, condole, indolent, doleful. 
Dominus — a lord; dominion, dominical, domineer, dominar)t, 

domain. 
Bormio dormitum — to sleep ; dormitory, dormouse, dormant. 
Dotos (fioTos) — given; — dotal, dose, antidote, anecdote. 
Doxa if^o-) an opinion, and Dogma (8oyfAa)— an opinion; — 

doxology, orthodox, paradox, dogmatic, dogmatism. 
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Daoo, dnctum — to lead; aqueduct, coDduit, duke, ducat, 

conduce, educate, ductile. 
Duo — two ; dual, duality, duello, duplex, duplicity, duplicate. 
Durus — hard lasting; durable, duration, during, endure, 
Dus (fivs) difficult, ill ; dysenteiy, dyspepsia, 
Echeo (i7xe<^) to sound ; echo, catechise. 
Eido («3«) to see; and Eidos («i5o«) form; idol, identity, 

kaleidoscope, idea, spheroid. 
Elao (cAow) to drive ; elastic, elasticity. 

Electron (^A.€»cTpov) amber ; electricity, electric, electrify, electro- 
type, electrometer. 
Elysion (n^vVtoi/) the Elysian fields ; elysian, elysium. 
Emo emptum-^ to buy ; exempt, redemption, redeem, peremtory, 

impromptu, prompt. 
Emulgeo emulsum to exhaust; eroulgent, emulsion, emunctory 
Entera (eKxepa) the bowels ; dysentery, enteritis. 
Ens entis, esse^&^in^, to be ; essence, essential, absent, interest, 

representative. 
Eo, itum, iens — to go; ambient, ambition, sedition, preterite, 

exit, obituary, issue, initiate, transitive, perish, initial, 

circuit. 
Ergon (^pyov) work ; energy, chirurgeon (contracted into sui^eon) 

metallurgy, liturgy. 
Erro (erratum) to wander ; err, errant, erroneous, abberration, 

erratum-a, arrant. 
Etemus — without end ; eternal, eternity, 
Etumos (cTVAtos) true ; etymology. 
Eu («*) well ; euphony, euphemism, euphuisnr. 
Examen — a test, a trial; examination, examined' 
Exemplum — an example; exemplary, sample, example. 
Experior, expertus — to prove, to try ; experience, expert. 
Externus, exterior, extremus — outside^fitrther^ furthest ; exterior, 

external, extreme, extremity. 
Facies— /ace, shape ; face, fashion, efiESace, superficial, surface, 

feature. 
Facio, factum— (Fr. faire fait, to do, to make) ; Fieio and feet in 

composition; artificial, fact, factor, factitious, feasible, 

defeat, forfeit, infectious, perfect, infectious, sufficient, 

saciifice, facade, faculty, edifice, sudorific, all words in fy. 
Facilis — easy ; facility, facile, difficult. 
Fama— /ame ; famous, defamation, infamy, f&ble. 
Familia — a family ; family, familiarity, familiarise. 
Fatigo — to wear J ; fatigue, fatiguing. 
Faveo— to /avour; favour, favourite, unfavourable. 
Febria—afever; febrifuge, febrile, February, fever, feverous. 
Fendo, fensum — to keep off; defend, defensive, ofiend, offence, 

fender, fend. 
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Feio, latum — to bear, carry y bring; circumference, inference, 

transfer, reference, translate, fertilise, lucifer, offertory, 

soporiferous, legislate, prelacy, illative. 
Ferrum — iron ; ferruginous, ferreous, ferriferous. 
Ferveo — to boil ; fervent, fervid, fervescent, effervesce^ ferment. 
Festum — a feast ; infest, festival, feast, festoon, figte. 
Fides— /aifji ; confide, confidence, bond. fid6, diffidence, fidelity, 

defiance, infidel, defy. 
Fingo, fictum— to form, to feign ; fiction, feign, feint, fictitious, 

effigy. 
Finis— t^e end; fine, finery, final, finisb, affiinity, infinite, 

refine, finesse, finical. 
Firmns — strong; firm, firmament, affirm, infirm, infirmity, 

infirmary. 
Fiscus — a basket; fiscal, confiscate. 

Flamma — aflame ; flame, inflammation, flambeau, inflammatory. 
Flecto, flexum — to bend ; flection, flexible, reflex, drcumflect. 
Fligo, flictum — to strike ; afflict, conflict, infliction. 
Fluo, fluctum — to flow; fluid, fluctuate, flush, superfluity, 

reflux, effluvium-a. 
Folium — a leaf; foliage, foil, folio, trefoil, tinfoil. 
Formido — dread; formidable. 
For. fari fatum-- to speak; affable, falile, ineffable, fate, fatal, 

iufant, nefareous, preface. 
Fors fortis — chance ; fortune, fortuitous, fortunate, unfortunate. 
Forum — a market place ; afford, forensic, forage. 
Frango fractun; — fragile, frail, ospray (i.e. ossifrage, bone 

breaker), refractory, fraction. 
Frequens — often ; frequent, frequently, frequentative. 
Frux, frugis — fruit ; frugal, fructify, fruit, fructescence, frucii- 

ferouH. 
Fugiofugitum — to flee; fugitive, centrifugal, febrifuge, refugee, 

subterfuge. 
Fulmen— lightning ; fulminate, fulmined. 
Fundo fusum — to melt ; found, foundry, fusion, fusible, infusion, 

refuse, diffusion. 
'FmidiWQ^' the bottom ; profiindity, fundamental, unfounded. 
Gameo (ya/*««) — to marry ; amalgam, Ligamy, amalgaipate. 
Garrie — to prattle ; ganulity, garrulousness. 
Gaster (yo^p) — the stomach ; gastric, gastronomy. 
Ge (yn) — the earth ; geography, geodesy, geometry, geology. 
Geln— frost; gelid, jelly, congeal, gelatinous, congelation. 
Genea (y^eay--racet birth ; genealogy, genesis, heterogeneous, 

homogeneous, oxygen. 
Genus generis — a race, a sort ; gender, generality, generic, 
generate, gentile, gentility, genuine, congenial, engender, 
disingenuous, regenerate. 
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Gero (gestum) — to carryy to bring ; gerund, gestation, gesture, 

gesticulation, belligerent, digestable, vicegerent, suggest, 

jest, congestion, gest. 
Gladius — a sword ; gladlatos, gladiole, gladen 
Gloria— /a»i« / glory, glorious, glorify 

Glotta (vAwTTa) — the tongue ; glottis, epiglot, polyglot, glossary 
Glupho (y^v<^«)— to engrave^ to carve; hieroglyphic, glypho- 

graphy, glyptic 
(jTi09i'&(yvvi<ris)—wudomt'k7iowledge; gnostics, diagnosis, prognosis 
Gonia {y^v\ay-~a comer t an angle ; paragon, hexagon, diagonal, 

polyeron, trigonometry 
Gradus — a step Gradior gressus — to step, to go; grade, gradual, 

degradation, gradient, ingress, egress, retrograde, trans- 
gress, graduate, aggressive, ingredient, degree 
Grapho (ypa0*>)— to write ; graphic, autograph, geography, bio- 
graphy, cryptography, photograph, monogram, epigram, 
programme, parullelogram, telegram 
Gratia—- /auowr, (in the plu. — thanks) ; grace, gratis, gratitude, 

ingrate , ingratiate, congratulate, gratuity, agree, agreeable. 
agreement, gracious, gratify 
Gravis— /i^avy ; grave, aggravate, aggrieve, grief, gravity 
Grex gregis— a Jlock ; gregarious, congregation, egregious, 

aggregate 
Guberno —to govern; govern, goveniment,govemant, governess, 

governor, (fee. 
Gyrus (yvp6i)^round ; gyration, gyral, gyrose, gyrascope, veer 

environ 
Habeo — to have Habito— to have often, to dwell Hablblis — able 

Debilis — weak; habit, habitation, having, ability, debt, 
debenture, deshabille, devoir, habiliments, inhibit. 
HsBreo — to stick; cohere, cohesion, adhesion, hesitate, inhertnt 
Haima (aifta) — blood; hematite, hemorrhage 
Haiieo {oipewi— to take for oneself; heresy, heretic, diseresis, 

synsBresis 
Haurio hanslnm— to draw out; exhaust, exhaustion, ban stellate 
Heros (^jp^s) - a hero ; hero, heroic, heroine, heroism 
Heteros (eVepos) — the other; heterodox, heterogeneous, hetero- 

patby; heterocephalous 
Ilieros O^po*) — holy ; Hierosolyma, hierarchy, hieroglyphic 
Hiatoria — history ; history, historical 
Histemi bistanai (larnnxi i<rrav€u) — to stand, to make to stand 

Stasis ((rTa<rt?)_a standing ; statics, hydrostatics, statical, 
apostate, ecstasy 
H(iloH (oA-os) _ whole ; catholic, catholicity 
Homos (o/^?) — one and the same ; homogeneous, homologous, 

homoBopathy, homocentric 
Hora («pa) — an hour ; horologue, horologist, horosoopy, horaiy 
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HoroB (Spot) — a boundary ; horizon, horizontal, aphorism 

Honeo — to dread ; horrid, horrify, abhor, abhorrence, abhotrent 

Hospes hospitiii— a stranger ; hospitality, host, ostler, hotd 

Hostis — an enemy ; hostile, hostifity, hostieide 

Hador (v^) — water: hydrogen, hydrometer, hydrodynamies, 
dropsy (hydropsy), hydrophobia 

Humns — the ground; hnmid, exhnme, posthnmons, hnmilityy 
humble, humanity 

Ichnos (^x>^) — a tracks a foot»ep: iehnenmon, ichnography, 
ichnoHte. 

Idea Q^a) —form, look ; idea, ideality, idealist. 

Ignis— /re; ignite, ignition, ignis fatnns, ignesoent. 

Imago, imaginis— pictiire ; image, imagination, imaginary. 

Imbuo — to fill up ; imbae, imbning, imbatlon. 

Imitor — to imitate : imitate, imitable, inimitable, imitator. 

Impero — to command; imx>erative, emperor, empress, empizOf 
imperial. 

Index — a sign, a mark ; index, indices, index-hand. 

Indulgeo — to humour ; indulge, indulgent, indulgence. 

Insula— an island; insulate, insular, msulous. 

Integer — a whole number ; integral, integrate, integer, integrity^ 
integrant. 

Intus intemus, intra— tnirard ; intimate, intimacy, intimation 

Ira — anger ; irate, irrascible, ire, irritation, irritable. 

Isos (<^o«)--e9tiaZ; isochronous, isosceles, isothermal, ice. 

Jaceo — to lie ; adjacent, inteijacent 

Jacio jectnm — to cast, to throw ; iigect, reject, acfjectiye) olrject, 
conjecture, ejacu ate, projectile, jet, jetty, dejection. 

Jungo junctum^to join, Fr. joindre; join, jointure, a^jnnot, 
junto, conjunction. 

Jus juris — right-law ; judge, judicial, judgment, jurist, just, 
^ justice, injury, JTiror, abjure, perjure, nonjuror, conjurer. 

Kaio kauso («ata> Kavaw)-—to burn; caustic, cauterize, cautery, 
cauter. 

Kales (koAiJs) — beautiful ; kaleidoscope, caligrapby. 

Ealupto («oAvwT«) — to cover ; apocalypse. 

Eentron (*c«^pov— )a point, the centre; centre, centrical, con- 
centric, cento. 

Eephale («ep«A^)— ^tft« head; acephalousi bicephalous, cephalopod, 
hydrocephaloQs. 

Klino {KKCv<o)—to bend; clinical, cHnic, trielinium, climate. 

Eolon (icS>\ov) — a limb; colon, colic. 

Konops (Kutvo^) — a gnat; canopy 

Eosmos (»t<J<r/uios) — good order, the world; cosmopolitan, cosmo- 
graphy, cosmos. 

Eranion (Kpaviov ) — the skull ; cranium, craniology. 

Kratos (icpdrot) — power; aristocrat, democracy, theocracy. 
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Krino {KpCvui) — to sift, to judge; critic, critical, crisis, hypocrisy, 

criterion, critique. 
Krupto (icpviTTu) — to hide ; crypt, cryptograph, apocrypha. 
Kuhndo {i^vkivSu})..to roll; cylinder, cylindrical, calender. 
Labor — work ; labour, labourer, elaborate, laboratory, 
Lacero — to tear ; lacerate, lacerated, laceration. 
Laedo — to dash against; collision. 

Lancea — a javelin; lance, Jancet, lance-corporal, lancing, lancer. 
Langiieo — to be weary; languor, languid, languish, langure, 

languishment. 
Laos (Aaos) — the people; laic, laity 
Lar, laris—a house : lares, lair 
Largus — large ; large, largess, enlarge 

Latus, lateris— a side ; lateral, trilateral, equilateral, collateral 
Laurus- the laurel; laureate, laurel, laurifierous, lauret, lauras- 

tinus 
Laus, laudis — praise ; laudable, laud, laudanum, laudatory 
Layo, lotum — to wash; lavatory, lavement, lave, lotion, laver, 

lavender, laundress 
Lazub — loose ; relax, lax, prolix, laxity 
Lego, lectura — to read, to select; collect, diligent, elect, lecture, 

legend, legible, sacrilege 
Lego, lexo (AeYw ke^bi) — to say, to select; dialect, lexicon, eclectic 

lexicographer 
Lens, lentis — a lentil; lentiform, lens, lenticular 
Levo, levatum — to raise; levy, elevate, relevant, lever, lev^e, 

lever, alleviate, relief 
Lex, legis — law ; legal, legalise, privilege, legislate, legitimate 
Liber— /rce; liberty,liberal, liberate, deliver, libertine, deliberate 
Ligo — to bind, to tie; religion, league, colleague, liable, oblige, 

ligament, ligature 
Limen, liminis — the threshold; preliminary, eliminate, in 

limine 
Lino — to daub ; liniment 

Lingua — the tongue; lingual, language, linguist, linguistical 
Linquo — , lictum — to leave; relinquish, delinquent, relict, lelic 

dereliction 
Liquo — to melt; liquid, liquefy, liquor, liqueur, liquidation 
Litera — a letter; literature, literate, ilhterate, alliteiation, 

literary, letter, obliterate 
liividus — pale ; livid, lividity, lividness 

Locus — a place ; locomotive, locate, allocate, locality, dislocation 
Logos (Aoyos) — a wordy discourse ; dialogue, decalogue, logic, 

logarithm, all words in ology 
l^ongus — long ; elongate, prolong 
L(>quor, locutus— to speak; loquacity, loquacious, eloquence, 

obloquy, soliloquy, ventriloquy 
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Laoeo — to ihine ; peUneid, ladd, translnoent, ladfer, eladdate, 
illustrate 

hndo-^to play ; oollnsion, illusion, delusion, allude, prelude, 
illude, elude 

Lumen — light ; luminous, illuminate, relume, limner 

Luo, lutus — to wash! ablution, alluvial, dilute, deluge, pollute 

Luc, iuso (Avw Avaw)— to loo$e : analyse, paralysis, palsy, ana- 
lytical 

Luxus — dujointed ; luxation, luxate 

Magister — a master , a teacher; magistrate, master, mastery 

Magos (fAayos) — anenchantevy a wizard; magic, magician^ magieal 

Magnus — great ; magnate, magnify, magnanimity, magnificent, 
maiji 

Male— t7Z, had; male£EU!tor, malediction, malevolent, malady, 
malicious, malign, malignant 

Mando — to command; mandate, mandamus, demand, commend, 
recommend, maunday 

Maneo — to remain; remain, remnant, permanence, immanent, 
manse, mansion, menial 

Manus— tA€ hand; manual, manacle, manage, manifest, manu- 
mit, manuscript 

Manteia (fMu^m]— divination; necromancy, chiromancy 

Mare — the sea; marine, submarine, mariner, maritime, ultra- 
marine. 

Massa — a heap; mass, massive, amass. 

Mathema [fAo^/uui) — learning ; mathematics, mathematician. 

Masaomai luuraoymu) — to chew ; masticate, masticatory. 

Materia — stuffs substance ; matter, material, immateiial, mate- 
rialism. 

Mechanao (jt-nxavoM) — to contrive^ to invent ; mechanic, machine, 
mechanism, mechanician. 

Medius — the middle; medium, medial, mediator, mediocrity, 
immediate, moiety. 

Melas (f^Aos yAhMv) — hlackf gloomy ; melancholy, melanite, 
melanterite, melanopsis. 

Memor — mindfal; memory, memorial, memorandum, remember 
memoir, commemorate. 

Mens, mentis — the mind ; mental, demented. 

Meo— to ^0, to pass ; permeate, meander. 

Mergo mersum — to dip, to plunge in; immerge, emerge, 
immersion, merge, emergency. 

Merz — goods f wares; merchant, merchandise, mercantile, 
mercer, mercatorial, commerce. 

Metallon (lUraXXov) — a mine; metal, metallurgy, metalloid, 
metaline, metaiic. 

Meteora (iirriapa) — luminous bodies in the air; meteor, 
meteoric, meteorologicaL 
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Metior . mensus — to measure; mete, meter, commensurate, 

immense, immensity, measure. 
Motron (MeVpov)— a measure; metric, thermometer, barometer, 

diameter, symmetry. 
Micros (mi«p<5?) — small; microcosm, microscope. 
Migro — to wander ; migrate, migratory, emigrate, immigrate, 

transmigrate. 
Mineo — to hang over^ to project ; imminent, eminent, prominent 
Minister — a servant; minister, ministerial, administrator, 

administer, 
Minuo minutum — to lessen; diminish, minuend, minikin, 

minim, minion, minor, mince. 
Miius — wonderful ; admire, miracle, mirror, marvel. 
Misceo — to mix; mix, mixture, miscellany, promiscuous, 

aommix. 
Miser — wretched; miser, miserable, misery, commiseration. 
Mitto (missum)-— to send; omit, permit, remit, commit, 

manumit, intermittent committee, mission, commission, 

premises, compromise, demise, dismissal, commissariat. 
Moles— a heap ; molecule, molecular, mole, demolish. 
Modus — way, method; mood, mode, modify, moderate, 

modem, accommodate, modest. 
Momentum — weight, force ; moment, momentous. 
Moneo — to warn; monitor, admonition, monument, summons. 
Monos (ti-6v(K)—alfme ; monarchy, monastery, monotony^ 

monody, monopoly. 
Mons montis — a mountain; mount, mound, mountebank, 

ultramontane. 
Mordeo morsum— to hite; morsel, remorse. 
Morphe {i*^i*i»ri)—Jorm, shape; amorphous, metamorphic^ 

metamorphose. 
Mors moTtJs^death ; mortal, immortality, mortgage, mortmain, 

mortify, murder. 
Mos moris — custom, manner ; moral, morose, moralise. 
Moveo motum — to move; move, movable, motion, locomotive, 

promote, remote, emotion. 
Munio munitum — to fortify ; munition, municipal, ammunition 
Munus muneris — a gift; munificent, remunerate, immunity 
Murmuro — to mutter; murmur* 
Musculus— a muscle ; muscular, muscle, mussel. 
Musteria (Mvonjpta) — the mysteries ; mystery, mystic, mystical. 
Muthos (fiWos) — a tale, a fable ; myth, mythical, mythology, 

mythological. 
Muttio — to mumhle ; mutter, mutterance. 
Muto mutatum - to change ; mutable, transmutation, commute, 

mutineer. 
Nascor natus — to he born ; nascent, native, nature, natal, naive. 
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Nans (t'ovc) — a s/itp; naatical, nausea, naiueoiu, aemairt, 

nautilus. 
Navis — a ship ; naval, navigate, navy, navigation. 
Neoto nexnm — to bindf to join; connect, annex, nexus. 
Nego negatum — to deny; negative^ negation, deny, deniable, 

renegade. 
Neki-os (vcKpof) — a dead body ; necropolis, necromancer. 
Neuron (y^pov) — a nerve ; neuralgia, nerve, nervous, nervate. 
Neuter— nei^/ier of two ; neuter, neutral, neutralise, nentraUty. 
Nitron (vCrpovy^soda ; nitric, nitrate. 
Nobilis — nobU ; noble, nobility. 
Noceo— to hvrt ; innocent, noxious, innoeuousy nuisance, aimoy, 

noise. 
Nomoa (*^f^) — a custom^ a law ; astronomy, eoonomy, doater> 

onomy, antinomial. 
Norma — a ruUy a pattern; normal, abnormal, enormous, 

enormity. 
Nosco notum — to know ; notice, note, notable, notary, notion, 

notorious, annotate. 
Novus — new; novel, novitiate, novice, innovate, renovate, 

renew. 
Nox noctis — night; nocturnal, noctidial, equinoctial, nootambu- 

list. 
Numerus — a number ; number, numerous, enumerate, super- 

numery, numericaL 
Nutrio — to nourish; nutriment, nutritive, nutrition, nourish, 

nursery, nurture. 
Odi — to hate ; odium, odious. 

Oikos (0UC09) — a house ; economy, parochial, diocese, oecumenleaL 
Oligos {okiyoi) — the few ; oligarchy, oligarchical. 
Okeanos fwxeai/of) — the outward sea ; ocean, oceanic 
Opacus^Zorft, obscure ; opaque, opacity. 
Opinor — to believe, to think ; opinion, opinionate, opine. 
Optomai (iirro^uu) .to see ; optics, optician, synopsis, autopsy, 

dropsy (hydropsy). 
Opus — work ; opera, operate, operatic. 
Ordo, ordinis— a straight row; order, ordinal, co-ordinate, 

ordain, ordinance, ordnance, subordinate' 
Organon (opyavov)^ an instrument ; organ, organisation, organic. 
Orior ortus — to rise ; origin, orient, abortive, oriental, original. 
Oro oratiim — to speak, to pray ; oral, oratoiy, orison, orifice, 

oratorio, adore, inexorable, peroration. 
Orthos (opB&i)^right ; orthodox, orthography, orthoepy. 
Osciilo — to sitting ; oscillate, oscillation. 
Os, ossis — a bone ; osseous, ossiferous, ospray (i.e. ossifrage), 

osbilication. 
Ovum — an egg ; oval, oviduct, oviparous, ovary, ovule 
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OxVLai^v^)^ sharp f keen; oxygen, oside, paroxysm, oxalio 

Palatiam — a palace; palace, palatine, palatial 

Pando pansum, passas — to spead; expand, expause, space, 
compass, pass, passenger, trespass 

Pango or Pago pactum — to agree, to fix; page, compact, impact 
paginal 

"Pania — bread; pannier, companion, pantry, appanage 

Par — eqt^al; pair, par, peer, parity, umpire, nonpareil 
. Pareo —to appear; apparent, transparent, disappear 

Pario partum —to bring forth; parent, parturition, parturiant, 
part, oviparous, viper 

Paroparatum — to get ready; prepare, apparatus, appjirel, parade, 
severe, reparation 

Pars partis— a part ; partial, depart, particle, parse, partner, 
proportion 

Pas pan («-af irav) — all ; Pan, panacea, pandect, panegyric, pano- 
rama, panoply 

Pateo —to open ; patent, pate^ patefaction 

Pater — a father; patemed, patricide, paternity 

Pater or pappas (ira-rrip or ira.mrtus)—>a father ; papa, papal, papacy, 
pope 

Pathos {ir»^of)— feeling ; pathetical, apathy, antipathy, sympathyy 
allopathy 

Patior passus — to tuffer; passion, patience, compassion, dis- 
passionate, impassionable 

Pauper^^'oor ; pauperism, poverty, poor, impoverish 

Pax pacis — peace, peace, pacific, appease 

Pecus- cattle ; pecuniary 

Pecco— to sin ; peccablity, peccadillo 

Pello pulsum — to drive ; impel, repel, impulse, repulse, pulse, 
pulsation, repellent 

Pendeo pensum — to hang; indepedent, pendulum, perpendicular, 
suspense, pennant. 

Pendo pensum^ — to weigh, powder to hang ; appendix, dispenB' 
ation, pensive, pensile, pauses 

'Penetro— to pierce ; penetrate, penetration, impenetrable 

Peptog (ireirrof)— .cooAi^d, digested ; dispepsia, pepsine, dispeptio 

Persona — a person ; person, personify, personate, personality 

Pes pedis — the foot ; pedestrian, biped, quadruped, impediment, 
expedient, centipede, pedal 

Peto petitum — to seek, to ask; petition, ooropete, impetuous, 
petulant, repeat 

Phage (<^ayu)— to eat; sesophagus, anthropophagi, sarcophagus 

Phamo (imCvio) — to shine, to appear : phemomenon, phase, phan- 
tom, fancy, fantastical 

Phemi (^fA^ — to speak; blaspheme, blame, emphasis, prophet, 
prophecy, euphemism 
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Phleps phlebos (<^^«^ ^^/Ws)— a vein ; phlebitis, phlebotomy 

Philos (<^i^) — a friendf a lover; philosophy, philogy, phUan- 
thropy, Philadelphia 

Phos, photos (^ ^T^) — light; photographer, phosphorous 
photogenic, phosphorescent 

Phrazo (<^p«^w) — to tell; phrase, phraseology, periphrastic, 
periphrasis • 

Phren (<^^i')— t/i« hearty mind; phrenology, Iran tio, phrenetic, 

Phusis (^<ris) — natwre ; physic, physicist, physiral, metaphysics 

Pile — to heapf to plunder; compiler, pile, pillage, pilfer 

Pingo, pictum — to paint; Picts, picture, pigment, depict, pic- 
turesque 

Pius — godbf ; pious, piety, impiety, impious 

Plando, plausum — to praise ; applaud, applause, plaudit, plausi- 
ble, explode 

Pleo, pletum — to fill; replete, completion, depltdtion, pleonasm, 
sample 

Plesso, plexo (wA^a-aw irXijf «) — to Strike ; apoplexy, apoplectic 

Plico— to fold; Plecto, to weave, to twist; accomplice, applicant, 
' complex, explicit, pliant, triple 

Pneuma, pneumatos — (nveviui uvev/iaTos)— w?i7M!,aiV; pneumatics 

Poieo (voUw) — to Tfiake ; poet, poetical, onomatopeia, pharmaco- 
peia 

Poleo (ir«\ew) — to Sell ; monopoly, bibliopolist 

Pondus, ponderis — heavy; ponderous, ponder, poise, avoirdn- 
poise, pound, preponderance 

P^no, positum— to put; postpone, position, postage, repositor, 
disposition 

Populus — the people ; populous, populace, people, public, pub- 
lication 

Portio — a part ; portion, proportion 

Porto — to carry ; report, import, export, exportation 

Posse — to he ai)le; possible, potent, potency, puissance 

Praktos {^p<^r6^)^done; practice, practise, practicable, pragmatic, 
praxis 

Presbus (wpea/Bw) an old man; presbyter, presbyterian, priest, 
presbytery 

Precor precatum — to pray ; precarious, deprecate, deprecation, 
imprecate, pray 

Prehendo prshensum — to sieze ; prehensile, apprehend, compre- 
hensive, comprehensible 

Premo pressurn — to squeeze ; press, pressure, express, repress 

Premium— a reward, price ; precious, prize, apprais:.-, appre- 
ciation 

Primus— ^rst; prime, primeval, primitive, pristine, prior, 
prince, principle, principal 

Proprius— one'* own ; proper, appropriate, propriety, property 
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Prope, proximus — near, nearest — propinquity, proximity, prop- 
itious, approach 
Viudens— prudent, wise; prudence 
Prurio — to be desirous of; prurient 
Pugnus — ajlst; pug, pugnacity, pugnacious, pugilist, impugn, 

repugnant 
Pungo (punctum) — to prick; puncture, compunction, expunge, 

point, pungent, punch 
Punio allied to Poena— to punish; punish, punitive, impunity, 

penitent, subpoena, pain 
Pur (jrvp)—fire ; pyre, empyrean, pyramid, pyrites 
Puto putatum — to cuty to think ; amputation, compute, reput- 
able, accompt or account 
Qusero qucesitum — to seek ; acquire, conquer, query, questioD, 

inquest, perquisite, exquisite. 
Quails — of what sort; quality, qualitative, disqualify, qualifl- 

cation, 
Quantus — as much as ; quantity, quantitative, quantum, quote, 

quotation. 
llttdiuB — a ray ; radius, radiate, ray, radiance, eradiate, irradiate 
Hado rasum — to scrape; eiase, razor, raise, rasher, abrade, 
Rapio raptura — to snatch; rapid, rapture, rapine, ravish, 

surreptitious. 
Kego rectum — to rule ; (Rigo in comp.) correct, regal, royal, 

incorrigible, region, reign, right, register, 
l^cor ratus — to think; rate, ration, rational, reason, overrate, 
Bepo reptum — to creep ; reptile, reptation, reptilian. 
Ites — a thing ; real, recJity, rebus, realise, realistic, 
iilieo {pifi)to fiow ; rhetoric, rheumatism, catarrh, diarrhoea. 

Lseniorrhage. 
iiogo rogatum — to ask; abrogate, derogate, prerogative, 

jirorogue, surrogate. 
Pill her — red; rubicand, rubric, ruby. 
llumpo niptum — to break ; burst, irruption, eruption, rupture, 

bankrupt, incorruptible, interrupt. 
Ruo — to fall down; luin, ruinous, rumour. 
Sacer — sacred, holy; sacredotal, sacritice, sacred, desecrate, 

sacrilege, sacristan, (sexton). 
Sal — salt; saline, sa.'t, salad, salary, sausage, saucy, sauce, 
Salio saltum — to leap, {Silio and Sultum in comp); consult, 

consul, counsel, resile, insult, somersault. 
Salus f-alutis — salubrity, salutary, salutation, salve, salver, 

salvage, save, safe. . 
Sanctus — holy ; sanctity, santiflcation, sanction, sanctimonious, 

sanctuary. 
Sanguis sanguinis- &Zood; sanguine^ sanguinary, cousin, 

consanguinity, ensanguine. 
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Soando seaDsam— to elimb ; scansion, desoend, ascent, transcend 
descendant. 

Scindo scissus^to cut; scisson^ rescind, abscind. 

Scio — to know; science, scientifiey conscience, onmiscient, 
prescient. 

Scribe scriptnm — to write ; conscript scrip, manuscript, scribble 
scribe^ proscribe. 

Seco sectom — to cut ; bisect, dissect, insect, sectary, segment, 
sect, section. 

Sedeo sessum — to tit; sedate, insidious, assiduous, assess, 
reside, residue, see, siege, subsidy. 

Sentio sensum — to fttl (Fr. Sentir) ; sensible, sensuous, scent, 
sententious, insensate, dissent, nonsense. 

Sepelio— to hwry ; sepulture, sepulchre, sepelible, sepnlchraL 

Sequor secutus — to follow, (Fr. snivre); sequence, prosecute, 
pursuit, ensue, obsequies, suit. 

Sero sertum — to plant; insert, assert, desert, disertation, series, 
seriatim, sermon. 

Sidus sideris — a star ; desire, sidereal, desirous. 

Signum — a mark; sign, resign, consign, significant, assigna- 
tion, sigoet, signal, ensign. 

Sileo — to be silent; silent, silence, silentiary. 

Similis — like, (Simuio — to appear); similar, similitude, dis- 
semble, simulate. 

Sino situm — to allow^ to place ; situation, site. 

Sisto — to make, to stand; assist, assistance, assistant, con- 
sistency, exist. 

Sitos (o-lro^) wheat t bread; parasite, parasitical. 

Skopeo {tTKoniia) to look atf to see ; scope, bishop, helioscope, 
kaleidoscope, microscope, stethoscope - 

Sooius — a friend; associate, social, dissociate. 

Sol — the sun ; solar, solstice, solstitial. 

Solidus — solid, firm; consolidate, consols, soldier, solder. 

Solor solatus — to comfort; solace, console, disconsolate, 
consolatory. 

Solus — alone ; solitary, soliloquy, solo, desolate, solitude. 

Sophia {<ro4tCa) — wisdom, knowledge; sophist, philosophy, 
sophistry, sophisticate. 

Solvo solutum — to loose, to melt; solution, resolution, solrable^ 
solvent, soluble. 

Sonus — sovAfid ; sonorous, sonnet, dissonance^ consonance, 
unison, sound. 

Sorbeo sorptum — to drink in ; absorb, absorbption. sorbent, 
absorptive. 

Sordes — dirt, lotonest ; sordid, sordate. 

Sors sortis-a lot, sort; assort, sort, sortable, sortie, resort, 
consort . 
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Spargo sparsum— to scatter; sparse, aspersion, disperse, inter- 
sperse^ spargefaction. 

Specio speotum - to see CSpicio in oomp^ ; aspect, conspeotusy 
auspices, conspicuous, despise despite, specie, spectre. 

Spero — to hope ; prosper, desperate, despair, prosperity. 

Sphaira (<n^(upa) a ball ; sphere, spherical, sphericity, hemisphere, 

Spiro spiratum — to breathe; Spiritus— br^at/i spirit; aspire, 
conspire, dispirit, expire, spiritual, sprite, sprightly, con- 
spiracy, spirituous. 

Spondeo sponsum — to promise ; correspond, despond, espouse, 
respond, sponsor, responsible. 

Stasis ((rra<nf) a Standing ; statics, apostasy, ecstasy, hydro- 
statics, statistician. 

Stello (oTcAAw) to send ; apostle, epistle, peristaltic^ 

Stereos (<rrep€«>s) firm solid ; stereoscope, stereotype, stereograph 

Stilla, — a drop ; distil, distillation, distillery, instil, still 

Stinguo stinctum,— to distinguish; distinct, extinct, instinct^ 
distinction, extinguish. 

Sto statum, — to stand; state, statue, stay, staid, station, con- 
stitute, distance, establish 

Stoma — (<rr6jxa) the mouth, the stomach ; stomach, stomachic 

Strangulo — to choke ; strangle, strangulation 

Stringo strictum — to bind ; astringent, strict, restrict, stricture^ 
stringent, restrain. 

Struo structum to build; construe, destroy, instruct, stmcture^ 
instrument 

Stulos {<rrv\<K)-~apo8tf ApiUar; style, stilleto 

Stupeo — to be stupid ; stupid, stupely, stupidity, stupor, stu- 
pendous 

Snadeo suasum — to persuade ; suasion, suasive, persuade, dift* 
suade 

Sublimis — high lofty ; sublime, sublimity, sublimation. 

Sueo suetum — to be used to ; custom, consuetudinary 

Sudo — ;o sweat, to perspire ; sudorfio, exude, transude 

Sumo sumptum- to take up ; assume, assumption, consume, 
consumption, presurre, resume 

Surgo surrectus — to rise ; surging, surge, insurgent, insurrec- 
tion, resurrection 

Sustema, see Histemi — (wmifii) 

Tsedium — weariness ; tedium, tedious 

Talentum — a thi/ng weighed^ a talent ; talent, talented 

Tango, tactum— to touch; tangent, contact, contagion, con- 
tiguous, tact, contingent 

Taphos (Ta<^os) a tomb ; epitaph, cenotaph 

Tele, {frii^J-'far^ far off; telegraph, telescope, telegram. 

Temere,— occidtfntZ^^, rashly; temerity, temerious. 

Temno, temptum — to despise ; eontemn, contempt. 
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Temno {r4ium)^to cut in piece: Toma (rofuy) — what is e%U off, 

Templum— a temple ; temple, contemplate. 

Tendo, teDsum^ to stretch; attend, attention, tension, tense, 

tender, ostensible, pretence, retention. 
Teneo— to hold ; tenable, retinue, tenacity, tenet, countenance, 

tenor, lieutenant, retain, pertinent, continue. 
Tento — to try^ to tempt; temptation, tempter, attempt. 
Tenuis — thin; tenuity, extenuate, attenuate, attended. 
Terminus ~t^ end; term, terminal, termination, terminus, 

determine, conterminous, extirminate. 
Terra — the earth ; terraqueous, terrace, territory, inter, terrier, 

subterranean. 
Terreo— to /rt^fct«n; terrify, terrible, terror, deter. 
Theaomai (9eaofuu)--to behold ^ theorem, theory, theoretical, 

theorist. 
Theatron {O^orpovy^a place for seeing ; theatre, theatrical. 
Theos (9'Of)—god; theology, theocracy, theism, pantheism, 

atheism, apotheosis, enthusiasm. 
Thorax {^poi) - a breastplate ; thorax, thoracic. 
Therapon {Otpdmav) — an attendant : therapsutics, thereology. 
Therme {9^9m) - heat-^ thermal, isotherm, thermometer, thermo- 

scope, diathermanous. 
Timeo — to fear ; timid, intimidate, timidity. 
Tingo tinotum to dye, to stain; tinge, tincture, tent, taint, 

attender, mezzotinto. 
Tithemi (Ti»»?/xt) — to put to place. Thesis (Wat?) — a placing j 

thesis, theme, anathema, synthesis. 
Tolero toleratum -to suffer ^ tolerate, toleration, intolerable. 
Tono — to soundy to thunder; astonish, detonation. 
Tonos (toi'os) — sound ; tone, semitone, toning. 
Torqueo, tortus — to twist; tort, distort, tortuous, distorted, 

contortion, extortioner. 
Tomo— to twrn, to whirl; tornado, tomatile. 
Trachus (^paxv?) — rugged, hard; trachea, trachitis. 
Trado traditus — to hand down; tradition, traditory, traitor, 

treacherous, treason. 
Traho tractus — to draw; subtrahend, retreat, trail, train, 

contract, distract, tirade, portray. 
Tremo— to tremble ; tremulous, tremble, tremor. 
Trepho (Tpe'</>u>) — to make firm, to nourish. 
Tribuo— to yield, to give; attribute, contribute, tributai7, tribute 

distribution, retribution. . 
TricsB — hairs for ensnaring birds ; trick, extricate, intricacies, 

intrigue. 
Triumphus— a magnificent entry into Rome; triumph, tri- 
umphant. 
Tropos (rpoiros)— a turn; heliotrope, trope, tropic, tropioaL 
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Tundotusum— <o strike, to beat; contusion, obtuse. 

Turba— a crowd; turbulence, turbid, disturb, perturbation, 
trouble. 

Tupos (tvtto?) . an impressioiif image ; type, typical, antetype, 
typography. 

Turannos {rvpawo^) — a lord, master; tyrant, tyrannical, &c. 

Ulcus — a sore ; ulcer, ulceration 

Unda— awave ; undine, undulatory, undulating, abound, abun- 
dant, inundate. 

Unguo unctum - to anoint ; unguent, unction, anoint, ointment 

Vuus-- one; unity, union, unique, unit, unicorn, universe, 
university 

Uro u8tus->to burn; adust, combustion, combustibla 

Usurpo— to assume; usurp, ursurper, usurpation 

Utor usnm — to use ; use, utility, utilise, usage, perusal, abuse, 
disuse, utensil 

Vaco — to be empty ; vacant, vacuity, vacation, evacuate 

Vado vasum — to go ; evade, evasion, invade, pervade, wade, 
waddle 

Valeo - to be strong ; valid, invalid, valetudinarian, value, avail, 
prevail, convalescent 

Vallum — a wall; valley, vallum, vallation 

Varius — different; variety, various, variegate, variable 

Vegeo — to quicken ; vegetate, vegetable, vegetation 

Veho vectum — to carry; vehemence, convection, vehicle, con- 
vex, invective, veterinary 

Velio vulsum — to pluck ; convulsion, revulsion, vellicate, wool 

Velo — to cover, to veil ; veil, vail, revelation, unveil 

Veneror — to worship ; venerate, venerable 

Venio ventum — to come; convene, supervene, adventitious, 
adventure, invent, inventory 

Verbero — to strike; reverberatory^ verberate 

Vermis— a worm; vermicelli, vermin, verminous, worm, vermi- 
fuge, vermicular 

Verto versum — to turn; revert, convert, vertical, vertibre, con- 
trovert, diverse, conversation 

Verus — true, veracity, verdict, verify, verisimilitude, verily, aver, 
average. 

Vespers — evening ; vespers, vespilone 

Vestigium — a footstep, a trace; vestige, investigate 

Vetus veteris — old; veteran, inveterate 

Vexo — to shake, to molest, vex, vexatious 

Via — a way ; viaduct, obviate, deviate, trivial, convoy, voyage, 
previous, impervious 

Vibro — to oscillate ; vibrate, vibration, vibratory 

Vicis—a c/iaw^e; vicissitude, vice-versa, viceory, vicar, vicarious 
vicegerent, viscount 

H 
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Video visum — to ue ; provisioD, piovi^ion, revision, providence, 
visiti survey) envy 

Viduus — empty; avoid, void, widow, devoid, unavoidable 

YiipX—watehfiU; vigil, vigilance , vigilant, revel 

Vigor — strength ; vigour, vigourous 

Villa — a country house ; villa, village 

Vincb victum — to conquer ; vincib'e, victory, convince, convict, 
province, victim, vanquish, evince, evict, eviction 

Vindico — to avenge; vindicate, vindictive, avenge, vengeance, 
avenger 

Violo — totDron^tir^vre; violate, violation, violent, Inviolable, 
violence 

Virtus — bravery; virtue, virtu, virtuoso 

Vito— to avoid ; inevitable, evitable 

Vitrum - glass ; vitreous, vitanfy, vitriol, vitrescenee 

Vitulus, — a calf; vellum. 

Vivo victus,-^to live ; revive, vivacious, vivify, victual, viand, 
viviparous, vital, vitality. 

Voce vocatum, — to call; invoke, revocation, advocate, vociferous, 
vecubalaiy, vouch, vowel. 

Volo velle, — to wish ; benevolent, malevolence. 

Volvo volutum, — to roll ; revolve, volume, volubility, convolvu- 
lus, evolution. 

Voveo votum, — to vow; vow, vote, voting, devotional, devotee, 
devout, avow. 

Vulgus, —the common people ; vulgar, vulgate, divulge, promul- 
gate, vulgarity. 
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